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PREFACE. 



A Book of Latin Exercises, not immediately based on rules 
for constniction and goyemment, requires some explana- 
tion of its scope and purpose. It is designed, as the 
title itself announces, for the use of (advanced students 
of Latin Composition; and, therefore, is not intended to 
supersede those elementary Exercises, of which the mere 
rules of grammar form the basis. The works, indeed, of 
Valpt, Major and Edwards, Ksnrick and the two 
Arnolds, are extremely valuable, and have exercised a 
most important agency in improving the style of Latin 
Composition among English students; who without such 
aids and appliances would have experienced &r greater 
difficulty in attaining the power of writing correct and clas- 
sical Latin. 

The object of this little work is, to continue the work 
cdready so well begun, to promote a good Latin style by the 
constant exhibition of Ciceronian models, in which simple 
and involved sentences occur in connexion, and thus by 
degrees to introduce the student to the difficulties of that 
periodic writing which gives beauty and character to the 
style of Cicero and Livy. By the imitation of classical 
models, Bembo, Lifsius, MAin7Tins,MuRSTUs, and Erasmus, 
as well as Forson, Parr, and Coflbston, in our own 
country, have attained an undyiug reputation for classical 
and elegant taste in writing; and, as the plan adopted in 
these Exercises has been for some years successfully pur- 
sued in the Universitiss, at Eton, and in other public 
seminaries, it is unnecessary to apologize further for the 
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IV PREFACE. 

appearance of a book specially intended to ease the labonrs 
both of the tutor and learner. To write elegant and clas- 
sical English, indeed, is an enviable aocomplishment ; bnt 
to write with correctness and taste- in a dead language, 
where the ear gives no assistance, and in which the con- 
struction and position are so entirely different from that of 
our own language, is a work not of months, but years; 
and the mere avoidance of grammatical blunders and sole- 
cisms, by no means invplves a necessary approach to the ele- 
gances and niceties of idiom that distinguish the Latin from 
almost all other languages. 

The Work is divided into three successive portions. The 
translations from Cicero form the basis, and are so regulated 
with respect to succession, as to lead the student through 
all the difficulties and involutions of periodic composition 
peculiar to that splendid writer. The second part comprises 
a great variety of Extracts from other writers, especially 
Livy and Casar, — with a few also from the Latin writings of 
Muretus, Bembo, Lipsius, and Manutius. The third part 
consists wholly of extracts from the ' Spectator,' and other 
classical English writings ; on which the learner may try 
his skill after having gone through the earlier portion of the 
book. 

In conclusion, it must in justice be observed, that a large 
portion of any thing valuable that this book comprises, is 
due to the Editor's old and valued friend, the Rev. J. S. 
Brewer, M. A. Oxon, and Tutor of King's College, London, 
who suggested the desirableness of such a work, with a view 
to its use in the College, and who has corrected the sheets 
as they passed through the press. 

Henry Davis. 

West Strand, Nov. 8, 1844. 



IXTKODUCTORY HINTS 



ON 



LATIN COMPOSITION. 



To giTe a detailed accoimt of all the peculiarities 
of Latin Gonstmction that present difficulties to 
learners, would obviooslj carry ns bejond the 
scope of a brief introdnction; — neither is it neces- 
sary in a work intended for advanced students, to 
dilate on many kinds of construction with which 
continued practice must have ahready made them 
perfectly familiar. As, however, there are many 
constructions of a peculiar character involving dif- 
ficulties requiring some skill and practice to sur- 
mount, a few observations have been drawn up, 
selected chiefly from the works of the best Latin 
Grammarians (Zumpt, Schbller, Arnoij>, &c.), 
principally, on the government of compound verbs, 
the connexion of th& moods, the construction of the 
particles, the anangement of words, the connexion 
of sentences, and the structure of periods. By 
attention to these briefly expressed rules, it is 
hoped that the student will be able to surmount 
almost every obstacle to a perfect acquaintance with 
Classical Latin composition. 
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i. On the Government of Compound Verbs. 

The government of many compound verbs, as well 
as some few others, presents considerable varieties and 
anomalies, in some cases, even affecting the meaning. 
It seems desirable, therefore, to furnish lists of verbs 
admitting of such variety of construction. 

I. Verbs admitting an accusative or dative as the 
immediate object of the action. 

Allatrare*y antecedere*^ adsidere^ anteirey antisCare fy 
anievmirefy arUeverterefy attendere% illuderey inces-- 
sere*y insilirey insultaref, occnmberey d^cere, desperare 
[also with de followed by an ablative], mederi and 
medicariy prcBCurrerey prasire [dative of per sony accu- 
sative of thing, geneTaHy]y prcBvenirey prcestare^ pr<BS- 
tolari. 

Note. — Several compound intransitive verbs (assum- 
ing a transitive meaning) take an accusative exclu- 
sively; as, (idirey ctdoririy aggrediy alluerey invadere, 
inirey prcecederey obire, and oppetere (mortem), adire 
and convenirCy to go to confer with, egredi and excedere 
(fidem, modum, &c,)—circumirey circumsiderey circum- 
stare and circumsistere, coirey prosterirey proBtergrediy 
prasterfluerey prcetervehiy prcetervoktrey transirey trans^ 
volare, 

II. Verbs differing as to the government of their 
remote object, (or terminus ad quem). 

Abdicare—se ex magistratu;—magistratum, 
Adscribere^se civitati; — in dvitatem, 
Adspergere* alicui (aliquid) i—aliqttem aliqttd re. 
Adfertur mihi;^<id me. 



* Adspergere and inspergere, circumdare and circumjinidere^ 
donare axidimpertireyexuere and induerey intercluderey interdicere. 
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CJw^idere rei—ncawrd loci. 

Dare (liteias) alieui — ad aliquem, 

D^scere sibi—ae — a rege. 

IkfMure* alieui (aliqiiid) ; — (aliquem) aliqud re, 

Excellere aUis^—inter udioSy— super alios. 

iExuert* (yestem) S0n;—9e ex laqueis. 

^Induere* alieui (tnnicam); — se in laqueum. 

ImperHri* (landem) alieui; — (aliquem) setlute ;'-alicui 

aalulem. 
Ineidere corUci literas; — nomina in tabula. 
Inspergerefarinampotioni,^'^oleam sale. 
Imponere onus alieui;— dextram in eaput (or incapite). 
Ineumbere remis;—ad rempublieam. 
Manere kis helium; — indi^na maneat wctos. 
Mittere (literas) alietd; — (l^^^'^^u^) ^ aliquem, 
Eespondere alieui; —Uteris; — ad spem. 
Beferre rem, — or deread senatwn. 
Seribere (epistolam) alieui ;^ad aliquem. 

III. Verbs haying a construction yarying according 
to the relation-intended: — 

Mmulari aliquem^ to imitate, aUeuiy to enyy. 

rival. 

Aecedere Cieeroniy assent to, ad aliquem^ approach. 

agree with. 

Auseultare alieui^ obey. (Uiquemy hear, listen to. 

CdvSre aHcuiy be anxious for. aliquem^ guard against. 

a%«ef»^ consult the ad- 

yice of. 
-^— in aliquem, proceed 
against. 

Cupere alicuiy be devoted to. aliquid, desire. 

6WareAtttcm,beamdousfor. htrnc rem, take care of. 



and prohibSrey are used equally correctly either with an accu- 
sative of the thing and a dative of the person, or with an 
accusative of the person and an ablative of the thing. 
[Zumpty § Izz. 4. a, note 2.] 
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Hiyrrere alicui, shudder for. i «^^«^, desire. 

I hatatSy DriBue with. 



Interesse alicuiy have a con- 
cern in, be present at, or 
with. 

Mereri s&n aliquidy earn for 
one's-self. 



Metmre alicui, fear on behalf 
of. 



Moderari equOf tame. 
Peter e mihi cibumy get,^ 

seek; I 
vt^am nocentf, petition I 

for; J 

Prcecelleregentiy'pTedde over. 



Prcestare alkui, excel. 



Prospkere alicuif provide for. 



Quosrere sibi aliquidy seek. 



Becipere aUcuiy give an assur- 
ance, pledge one's-self. 

Timere alicui, fear on ac-' 

count of. 
de, or pro aUquo, 



inter quosdam, be be- 
tween. 

equOy serve as a horse- 
soldier. 

de patridy of one's 
country. 

aliquid, fear, be afraid 
of. 

d vobisy fear from one. 

de 8ud vitdp fear con- 
cerning. 

sey govern. 

aliquem gladiOy at- 
tack. 

aliquid ab alio, de- 
mand. 

aUquem, excel. 

damnumy be answer- 
able for. 

d viy ensure from vio- 
lence. 

se virumy prove him- 
self. 

€^uidy foresee. 

de aliqud re, question. 

de aliquoy or in all- 
quemy examine by 
torture. 

se in locumy retreat. 

res amissaSy recover. 

in sey take on one's- 
self. 

aliquidy be afraid of. 
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Temperare hnguag. lacnmtSy ) ... 

-^ , , I remptmtcam, froYQm. 

tame, moderate. > ^^ .j x 

,. . I ratem, Ruide, steer. 

ahcuiy spai*e. J 

Vacare ret, turn one's — 5 culpd, be without, 
thoughts to. 



philosophis (Gic. Epp. 



F. i. 6.) 



Valere alicui i be serviceable 
alicui rei) for. 



d morho^ be well as re- 
spects disease. 

in aliquemy tell 
against. 

denis sestertiiSy be 
worth. 



ii. On the Use of the Moods, especially in 
Dependent Sentences. 

The Indicative Mood is used for the absolute 
declaration oifacts^ and presents few difficulties. The 
following peculiarities, however, deserve notice : — 

1 . The words apartere, necesse esse, debere, posse, par 
—csquum^-jtutum esse, and others of the same kind, are 
put in the indicative of past time, in order to express 
that something should have been done which has not 
been done ; as, Aut non suscipi helium oportuit, aut 
geri pro dignitate populi Roman!. 

2. In the consequent member, or apodosis, of a con- 
ditional proposition, the past tenses are often put in 
the Indicative, to give, as it were, more liveliness to the 
representation, although in ihe protasis, or conditional 
clause, there appears an imperfect or pluperfect Sub- 
junctive; as. Si ita esset, quid opus erai te gradatim 
istuc pervenire. Cic. de Nat. D. i. 82. 

The Subjunctive Mood is used, when a propo- 
sition is stated, not as a matter of fact, but as possible. 
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desirable^ or contingent. It must be remembered, 
howeyer, in determining between the use of the Indica- 
tive and Subjunctiye, after contingent and hypothetical 
particles, that events really contingent are sometimes 
represented as actual in the same may as future events 
are spoken of as present. If, therefore, the contin-^ 
gencj is not required to be emphatic, the Indicative is 
to be used; but if the idea of contingency is to be 
represented with more than usual strength, either the 
present or perfect of the Subjunctive is commonly used 
It is used sometimes without particles, but more gene- 
rally with conjunctions, relatives, or other connectives 
prefis;ed. 

1. The former use of the Subjunctive has been called 
potential* f owing to the use of the auxiliaries may^ can, 
mighty could, &c. Ex. gr. diccU aliquis, a man might 
say:— diu vivat Regina, may the Queen long live: — 
pater moriatur interea, meanwhile my father may die. 
(In all these cases, however, accurate logic requires the 
implication of a primary sentence, as the stem on 
which the Subjunctive is grafted.) 

2. According to this principle, the present and per- 
fect tenses of the Subjunctive are used, sometimes, to 
soften an assertion, as, Hoc sine uHk dubitatione con- 
Jirmaverim, 

S, The present of the Subjunctive is sometimes used 
as a kind of Imperative, to express a reg[uest or precept, 
and with ne, as & prohibition; as, JSmas non quid 
opus est. 



* Some writers on Grammar make a distinction between the 
Subjunctive and Potential moods, because the former is some- 
times used to indicate possibility: but, in point of fact, this 
distinction is as unnecessary as the adoption of a Latin Optative. 
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The following hints on the nse of the Subjunctive 
with the Particles, must be committed to memory : — 

1. The four tenses of the Subjunctiye standing in 
connexion with the particles si^ nm, etsiy tametsi, 
eHamsiy have distinct meanings; the present and per- 
fect expressing a contingent action, which may or may 
not take place, while the imperfect and pluperfect quite 
exclude the idea of its actual occurrence. Thus, si veUt 
should he please, (which he may;) si wHet, had he 
pleased, (which he did not.) Uiitutm salmis sis— {you 
may he;)—tttinam salvus esses, (you cannot be.) Obs. 
Si and its compounds, however, do not necessarily 
require a Subjunctive, unless the contingency be em- 
phatic ; because it is more commonly joined with an 
Indicative. 

2. Propositions, in which a purpose, object, or result, 
is expressed, take the Subjunctive, — such connexion 
being formed by the following particles: 

a. Ut, in order that ; as, Edimus, ut vivamus, 

b. Ne*, (negative of ut;) lest, as, Cura, ne in mor- 
bum incidas, (Observe the difference between 
vereor ut and vereor ne.) 

c. Quo (abl. of qui and equiv. to ttt eo,) in order that, 
— ^that by this means, usually with a comparative ; 
as. Quo facilius ab imperitis tenetxtw. Quo, when 
followed by minus (that not,) is used after verbs 
of hindering, as arcere, defendere, deterrere, impe- 
dire, officere, proMbere, vetare, &c., as, Ne quid 
impediat, quominus suo sensus quisque munere 
fungatur. Cic. de Fin. v. 12. Compare also, the 
use of quominus in Cic. Epp. Fam. i. 4 , nemo est 
qui nesciat, quominus diaceasio Jleret, per adver- 



* Ne is not equivalent to ut non, whenever ut expresses a 
consequence or effect ; as, turn fort^ segrotabam, ut ad nuptiaa 
tuas venire non possem. 
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sarios esse factum, where qttominus depends on esse 
/(u^um^ [^Obs, The use of qtto, as i^ is not very 
frequent. Ex. gr. hsc tibi antea non rescripsi, 
non qtio cessator esse solerem, I have not answered 
your letter before, 920^ however a« ifl were usually 
a loiterer. Cic. Epp. F. ix. 13.] 
d. Quin*y (used in the sense of qui^—qum — quod non, 
rU nouy qubdfwfiy) after negative propositions, either 
direct or implied by such preceding expressions, 
as nihil est^ via est, hand dubitim est, fieri non potest, 
hcmdprocul abest, &c., as, Nihil tarn difficile est, 
guinpossit inveniri. Non fieri potest, quin virtus 
homines reddat felices. 

3. -When a proposition dependent on another propo- 
sition is introduced by a verb in the Infinitive mood, 
the subsequent clauses introduced by relative pronouns 
or particles have their verbs generally in the Subjunc- 
tive, especially when those clauses express the words or 
thoughts ; as, Omnes consentiunt esse aliquid qttod ad 
eoa pertinectt qui vitk cesserint. Cic. Tusc. Q^ i. 15. 

4. A proposition, dependent on another expressed in 
the Subjunctive mood, will require a Subjunctive like- 
wise in the sub-dependent clauses, if they express con- 
tingent or supposed circumstances; but when those 
clauses emphatically declare facts known as such by the 
speaker or writer, the use of the Indicative is still neces- 
sary; as, — 1. Rex imperavit ut quee hello opus essent 
(supposed) pa/rarentur; but 2. Imperavit Alexander 
Lysippo, ut eorum equitum qui apud Granicum ced- 
derant {fa/ci) faceret statuas. 

5. When a proposition, expressing a fact, and having 
its verb in the Indicative mood, has another dependent 
on it, in which are declared the sentiments or words of 



* Quin used with the Indicative, has usually an Interro- 
gative sense. In some few cases with this mood it may be 
rendered by — yea, rather. 
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another , and not the writer or speaker, the dependent 
proposition will be in the Snbjimctiye mood. Thus, — 
Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem 
(because he was supposed to be a corrupter of youth.) 

6. All dependent sentences containing an indirect 
question^ take a Subjunctive mood ; and those interro- 
gative pronouns and particles, (as, quiSy qualisy quantus^ 
taer, quanif ubiy unde, cur, quare, quomodo, utrum, an, 
num*,) which in direct questions would be followed bj' 
an Indicative, here take a Subjunctive. Thus, Boges 
me, quid aut quale sit Deus. Qusretur, sintne Dii, 
necne sint. Cic. de Nat. D. i. 22. Q^id nihi suadeas, 
quomodo r^^um illud sese habeat, quis procuret, dili- 
genter mihi perscribas. Epp. F. viii. 4. 

7. The Subjunctive is used with relative pronouns 
and particles, when they introduce a proposition not 
merely descriptive, but expressing a consequence, de- 
fining circumstancey purpose, or motive^t- The following 

constructions must be carefully remembered : — 

a. When a demonstrative pronoun or particle has 
gone before, and the relative following can be 
resolved by ut, (as, cuitu, equivalent to tst mei — ejus, 
&c., cui to ut mihi, &c., quern to ut eum, &c.) 
Thus, Non sumus ii, quibus nihil verum esse vide- 
atur, Cic. Nat. D. i. 5, [Obs. The demonstra- 
tive may be implied, as well as expressed.] 

b. After comparatives with qudm qui in all its cases ; 
as. Visa legato major acies, qudm quce ab suo 
presidio sustineri posset. Liv. x. 4. 



* The following passage from Cic. Tusc., Q. v. 16, (Parumne 
GOgnitum est superioribus nostris dispatationibas, an delecta- 
tionis et otii consumendi lociUi sumus, sapientem ab omni con- 
citatione animi semper vacare,) presents an exception. Qy. 
Simtu. 

f The use of qui with the Subjunctive mood is well ex- 
plained in AmoUFs Exercises, Part i., § 60, 61 ; and in Broders 
Latin Syntax (transl. by Arnold), pp. 65 — ^70. 
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€, With indefinite general expreseume^ the relatiye 
pronoun or particle introdncing such contingent 
notion, is used with a Subjunctiye mood. Ex. gr. 
sunt, qui censeant; presto sunt, quifuerinty &c. : — 
inventi multi sunt, qui yitam profundere pro 
patria j^aro^e esteni, Cic. Off. i. 24. 

d. General negoHveSy nemo est qui^ nihil est quod, 
&c., are followed by a Subjunctiye; as. Nemo est, 
qui nesciat, &c. 

6. Interrogative expressions implying a negative^ (quis 
esty &c.,) are followed by qui with a Subjunctiye; 
as, Q,uid est, quod te impediaty &c. Cic. Nat. D. i. 31 . 

/. When the proposition introduced by the relatiye 
contains the rettson ofiohat goes beforey the Sub- 
junctiye with qui is employed ; as, Malumus iter 
£acere pedibus, qui incommodissime navigassemus, 
Cic. ad Att. y. 9. Naturam accusa, quoe ahstru- 
serit. Cic. Acad. Q. iy. 10. 

g. When the proposition introduced by the relatiye 
expresses the end and motive of the action before 
mentioned ia such a way, that utwith the Sub- 
junctiye might be substituted; as. Sunt multi, qui 
eripiunt aliis quod aliis largiantur. Cic. Off. L 14. 

h, Unus and solusy when joined with qui in the 
qualifying clause, reqtdre a Subjunctiye ; as. Solus 
es Cesar, cujus in yictoria ceciderit nemo, nisi 
armatus. Cic. pro Marc. 

k. In narratiye sentences after relatiye pronouns and 
adyerbs when habitual or repeated action is spoken 
of in past time, the Subjunctiye is used ; as, Siqui 
rem malitiosius gessissenty dedecus existimabant. 
Cic. pro Rose. Am. 38. 

8. When any one relates the words, or describes the 
sentiments of the other, and using the oratio obliqua 
represents him in the third person, the yerb of the 
main proposition is then put in the Infinitiye, and the 
dependent clauses (relatiye and causal,) take the Sub- 
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junctive. The following example well shows the dis- 
tinction hetween the Oratio recta and Miqua: — 



1. Oratio recta, 
Ars earom est que sctun- 
tur; oratoris autem omnis 
actio opinionihus non scien- 
tia continetw. Nam et apud 
eos dicimus qui fiescwnty et ea 
dieknftSy quie nescimus ipsL 
— Cic. de Orat. ii. 7. 



2. Oratio obliqua, 
Ponuntur hsec quoqne in 
secundo Ciceronis de Oratore 
libro contradlctiones; Artem 
eanim remm esse que ici- 
antur; oratoris omnem acti- 
onem opinione, non scientia 
contineri; quia et apud eos 
dieat qui nescianty et ipse 
dhat aliquando quod nesciaty 
— Quinct. ii. 

9. Many Latin verbs, apparently requiring for their 
immediate object an accusative with the Infinitive, are 
followed, nevertheless, hy the Subjunctive with ut. 
These verbs are chiefly such as refer directly or indi- 
rectly to some design or purpose, Ex. gr. 

a. Verbs of endeavouring, aiming, accomplishing; as, 
facercy studere, id agere^ meditari^ curare, nitiy 
contendere, &c. 

h. Verbs of begging, demanding, admonishing, com- 
mending, charging with a commission, where naC 
only the object, but the purpose of the request, 3;€. , is 
contemplated. 

c. Phrases, such as accidU, contingit, usu venit, relir 
quum est, accedit ut, &c. 

d. Verbs denoting willingness, unwillingness, or leave 
to do any thing, such as volo, nolo, malo, patior, 
sino, licet, fac, oportet. 

Ohs, Under certain circumstances qt$od* is used, and 



* It may be well to notice here the well-marked distinc- 
tion between quod and ut; quod always referring either to a 
cause or motive, or their equivalent, ut pointing to the purpose, 
end, or object, of that which is stated. (See Crockei^s Exer- 
cites, p. 65—73.) 
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not ut, with the Subjunctive ; viz., after verbs denoting 
feeling, pain or joy, surprise or wonder, {doleo, anffor, 
gaudeo, mirory) especially in the orcaio ohligua; as, Cato 
mirari se aiebat, quod non rideret haruspex. Cic. de 
Div. ii. 24. This use of qulbd, however, is in almost all 
cases decided by the other clauses in construction. 

Connected, also, with the use of the moods, is the 
construction of the particles, which, according to the 
sense in which they are used, take either an Indicative 
or a Subjunctive. They are arranged here with the 
meanings under the respective moods: — 



PARTrCLKS*. 


Sensb with Indic. 


Sbnsb with Subj. 


i^lhVit 

Qiuanqwim } 
Licet (verb) f 

Ut 

Quaei (quam-«i) ) 
Tamquam ] 
Dum \ 
Donee \ 
Quoad ) 
Dummodo 

Quum 


f although, notwith- 
1 standing 


(however much 
) although (?) 

although 

although, whereas 

just as if 

until 

provided only 

1. since) sens. 

2. when) conseq. 

3. whereas 


when, just as 


until as long as 


•fl. when 

j 2. since (temp.) 

] 3. while 

[4. because 



It is obvious, however, that all these particles under 
any sense will, if the construction of the involved sen- 
tence requires it, take the Subjunctive mood; as well 
as postqudm^ ubi^ simul ac^ quum primum^ &c., which 
in the recta oratio are joined with an Indicative. 



* On the use and government of these and simUar particles 
the learner is referred to Grotefend^s second Excursus, where 
the subject is treated at length, and very satisfactorily. 
(Arnold's Ed., pp. 1«1— 188.) 
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iii. On the Mode of Connecting Latin Propositions 

AND Sentences *. 

The connexion of propositions with each other is 
much more generally and strictly expressed in Latin 
than in English; and thus, hj the employment 
either of pronouns or particles, two or more con- 
nected propositions are grouped in one Latin period, 
which in English would be cut down into several small 
sentences. A few instances are here given by way of 



* The conjunctive particles are the chief links which unite 
Latin propositions and sentences, and they are divided into 
different classes, as follows : — 

a. Some are dmply oonnectiTe, and caUed copula tiye: et, ac, 
atque, que enclitic, necnon, neque and nee, etiatn, quoque, item 
and itidem, turn — turn, dim — turn, neque — nee» 

b. Those connecting words or clauses having a different or opposite 
meaning, are called disjunctive: aut, vel, ve enclitic, Hve, 
tea. 

c. Some express comparison: ut, uti,$ieut, velut, prouttpraut, 
(chiefly by the comic poets;) eeu (poetic), quam, tanquam, quasi, 
u tsi, ac si; with ac and atque, when tiiey mean at or than. 

d. Some are concessive: eUi,etiamH, tameUi, quanquam, quam- 
viii Bout and qUum, in the sense of although, 

e. Conditional: 9%, sin, siquidem, nisi or ni, si modo, dummodo, 
provided only, (also dum and modo, sometimes); dummodo ne, 
provided only not, or modo ne and dum ne. 

/, Inferential: ergo, igitur, itaque, ideo,idcirco,proinde, prop- 

terea, and the relative partides, quapropter, quare, quamobrem, 

quocirea, unde, 
g. Causal: nam, namque, enim, etenim, qtaa, quod, quoniam, 

quippe, quum, quando, S^c 
h. These denote purpose or result: ut or uti,quo, ne or ut ne, 

neve or neu, quin, quominus. 
k. Temporal: quum, quum primum (as soon as), ut, utprimum, 

(ubif) postquam, antequam sjiA priusquam, quando, dum, donee, 

eU, 
L Interrogative: num, utrum, an, ne enolitio, also numne, 

utrumne, anne, nonne, numquid. 
m. Adversative: sed, autem, verum, vero, at, atqui, tamen, atta- 

men, etc., enimverd, atteriim. 

N.B.— Oheerve that que, ne, ve, are called enclitic oonjunctions, from 
cvicXu'Ciy, inelinare, because fh^ throw back their own stress or accent 
on fhe foregoing qrOable : thus UUum, but beOAmque / tdceam, taeedmne. 

[See ScheUer^ i p. 252—^; and Ztnnpt'^S bdii* throughout.] 

b 
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example to guide the student to. imitate them in his 
own re-translations or compositions: 

1. Et^ auty vely neque^ repeated more than once 
(where in English the connectiye would occur once 
only), as, Itaque ne^ tu multimi interfuisti rehus 
gerendis, — et ego id semper egi ne interessem. Cic. 
Epp. F. iy. 7. These and other still more common 
oases of connexion hj means of these particles will 
he easily imitated. 

2. Ut (used where in English we should say, and 
therefore;) as, Q,uos amisimus cives, eos Martis yis 
perculit, non via victorie ; ut duhitare deheat nemo, 
quin multos, si fieri posset, Csesar ah inferis excitaret 
Cic. ad Marcell. 6. 

8. Ita — ut (equivalent to indeed: hut;) aa, Quod ^go 
ita lihenter accipio, ut iihi tamen non concedam, — 
i.e., I take it of you with great good-will, indeed; 
but stilly &c. Cic. Epp. F. y. 21 . 

4. Is— qui, talis — qtmUsy tantus — qttantuSy&c; as^ 
Non ego is sum, cui taUa dicas^ I am not a person of 
9uch duiracter that you should tell me such things. 
Gratulor tihi, cum tantum vales apud Dolahellam, 
qtiontum si ego apud sororis filium valerem, salvi esse 
possemus, Cic. Epp. F. ix. 10. 

5. Particles expressing comparison (uty sicuty quemad- 
modum;) as. Ego te, ut semper amavi, ita per omnem 
yitam amaho (I have always loved you; an4 so I 
always will.) 

6. J^si and quia. Etsi non doctus sum, tamen scio. 
I am, indeedy no scholar, hut still I have experience. 
Fatris reditum, quia ille non scripsit, nescio,— /or he 

' ha^ never written. 

7. Nee or neque for et non, — nee ullus and nee quis- 
quam for et nuUus and nemoy — nee unquam for nun- 
quamy &c. ; as prsstringit oculos, nee hahet ullum cum 
virtute commercium. Cic. Senect. 12. 
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It must be observed, also, that complete and perfect 
sentences, between full stops*, are united in Latin bj 
relatire pronouns, — whereas in English they would be 
written separately and independently. 

1. Relative pronouns, as Nihil de fratris injuria oon- 
queri.— Quent ego, quum comperissem omnem sui tri- 
bunatus conatum in meam pemiciem paiare. Cic. 
Epp. F. xiii. 2. 

2. Neque for et nan in the connexion of two shorter 
sentences; as, Farem vobis me sperari esse fiGu^um. 
Nee mehercle aliter vidi existimare vel Cn. Pompeium 
— vel P. Lentulum, &c. (So also neque uUus^ nee quU" 
quamy neque unquam^ &c.) Neque is used also instead 
of non; as Neque negaverim, evidently in order to link 
the two propofidtions; and in the same way we find 
neque verb quisquam, &c., neque tamen quisquam, &c., 
for nemo vero, nemo tamen, &c. 

3. Sentences are connected also by other particles. 
Nam (for) seldom or ever met with at the beginning of 
English sentences, is of common occurrence in Latin; 
as. Nam quod ad me Curius consobrinus tuus (ut scb) 
mihi maxime necessarius. Cic. Epp. F. ii. 19. So 
also, aty at verb; as. At verb malum est liberos amit- 
tere. Malum, nisi hoc pejus sit hsc sufferre et per- 
peti. Ibid. iv. 5. 

iv. On the Arrangement of Words and 
Construction of Periods. 

The arrangement of the words in English, and most 
of the modem European languages (except the Ger- 
man), is regulated by the natural or logical order of 



* So punctuated at least by nearly all our critical editors, 
and so marked, also^ in the more modem manuscripts. 
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construction; but in Latin the order of tlie words is 
fixed by entirely different principles, and is to a great 
degree optional. The following statements are of con- 
stant application, and form the basis of all more parti- 
cular rules. 

A. The most emphatic word, or that more 
important to the sense, precedes the less em- 
phatic*. 

B. All the words essential to the complete 
expression of an idea should be placed near to- 
gether, and not separated. 

C. The subordinate clauses of sentences are 
not placed ctfter the principal proposition, but are 
parenthetically interposed between and embraced 
by the subject and predicate expressing the main 
idea. 

Hence are deduced the following general rules on 
the arrangement of words and clauses: — 

i. Arrangement of Words, 

1. In simple narrative discourse, the subject or 
nominative case comes first; then follow the oblique 
casesy with all other unemphatic additions, and last of 
all the verb; as Deus orbem gubemat. 

Except, a. When the proposition is too long for the 
reader to be kept in expectation of the verb, or 



* Arnold, in his preface to Grotefend's Exercises, states the 
general rule in somewhat different terms : — ** The word that 
is to be made prominent, must be placed where it will appear 
iaciated; — the nature of the word determining whether this 
effect will be produced by its being placed htifore or after other 
words." 
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where such postponement would cause an awkward 
concurrence of verbs. 

b. When the subject is closely connected with the 
succeeding clause, and is limited or explained by 
it : in this case the yerb comes first ; as, Vetca domi- 
nans ille in nobis Detis injussu nos hinc suo demi- 
grare. Cic. 

c. In familiar or oriOorical passages the verb is often 
placed either firsts or nearly at the beginning of 
a sentence* 

2. The adjectiye, when not emphatic, is usually 
placed after its substantiye, especially if it be the 
longer word, as Di immortales, Rex potentissimus. 
The following cases are emphatic: — 

a. Summua and supremus, medittSy uUimus, exiremiu, 
iraifMiSy in/muSy and imusy reHquas, denoting the 
part of any thing, are placed before the substantive, 
as tSkimmus mons, eictremo libro, in intimo sacrario. 

h. The demonstrative pronouns usually precede their 
substantives; as, ^jw disputationis sententias me- 
morie mandavi ; quas hoc libro exposui. 

c. When one substantive governs another in the 
genitive, the adjective usually precedes both; as, 
Propria veri investigatio, duo Platonis prscepta. 

d. When the substantive is governed by a preposi- 
tion, the adjective is usually put before both, as 
Hdc in qufestione,in<^a ex parte, &c. 

3. The word or phrase that is governed precedes 
that by which it is governed; and this accounts not 
only for the fact of the genitive preceding its gorerning 
noun, but for the position of the accusative before the 
Terb and other Latin peculiarities of collocation. 

4. Each sentence should, when it is possible, begin 
with that word which has the closest connexion with 
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the preceding sentence. This is a point of such im- 
portance as to deserve the translators most attentive 
consideration*. 

5. Words used antithetically are placed as close to 
each other as possible, in order that their opposition 
may be the more readily perceived; as, Non video, 
quomodo sedare possint mala proeseniia prceteritcg 
volaptates. Cic. Tusc. v. 26. fragile corpus animus 
sempitemns movet. Som. Scip. 8. 

6. Adverbs are usually placed immediately before 
the words they qualify; as, Nihil tarn asperum neque 
tarn difficile esse, quod non cupidissime facturi essent. 
Exc, Ante — quam, prius — quam, non tantum — sed, 
&c.; as. Ante revertit, quam expectayeram. So also, 
ne— -quidem; as, ne cogitare quidem, 

7* Prepositions immediately precede the words they 
govern, except in some cases, where a genitive inter- 
venes, — ^as, ad bonorum perniciem; and where per 
occurs in adjurations, as, Per^ ego te, fili qucecunque 
jura, &c. Except, also, pronouns, tecum, tnecum, 
quibuscum, &c., as likewise versus^ tenus^ peneSy and 
usque, 

8. Harmony requires that long and short words 
should be intermixed, that monosyllabic and short 
words should precede those that are longer, and that 
long and important words close the sentence. 

N.B. The auxiliary verb sum very rarely closes a 
Latin sentence. 



^See Arnold's Preface to his edition of Grotefend's 
Exercises. 
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ii. Arrangement of Clauses. 

^^ It may be laid down as a general role for good 
Latin style, that no proposition should be unconnected 
with another, and that the series of propositions and 
periods should form links of a chain, which only 
breaks off at last, because the thought has been com- 
pletely expressed, — at least, no proposition should 
stand detached without a special reason." — Zumft. 

1. The use of the relative pronouns and conjunctions 
in uniting sentences and clauses is exceedingly impor- 
tant; because relative propositions of eyery kind are 
constantly employed in the construction of periods. 

2. The order of Latin sentences or clauses is founded 
on that of words; and as minor additions and circum- 
stances are thrown into the middle of simple proposi- 
tions, while the verb closes the whole, so propositions 
of a dependent and circumstantial nature are paren- 
thetically inclosed within the principal members of a 
period; as. Homines, quia male vivis^ te oderunt. 
Miror, quomodo, cum ego te lantopere amaverim^ me 
odisse possis. 

3. Those clauses, however, are most generally pre- 
fixed, which occur first in the order of thought, — such 
as those expressing a cause, condition, comparison, 
time, &c ; as, Postquam mihi mors patris tui nuntiata 
esty Talde doluL Ut patrem meum amavi, ita te 
amavi. 

4. The clauses inserted in involved sentences should, 
as nearly as possible, be of uniform length, increasing 
towards the close; and fulness and roundness of style 
can only be acquired by studying the art of balancing 
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the clauses of periods. Cicero, Liyy, and Caesar are 
good models for forming a periodic style. The follow- 
ing is a good example from Livj of this inrolyed 
construction: — ^^ NumitoTy | inter primum tumultum, 
hostes inyasisse urhem atque adortos regiam dictitans^ 
quum puhem Alhanam in arcem prassidio armisque 
ohtinendam avocassety postquam juyenes perpetrata 
caede pergere ad se gratulantes vidit^ \ extemplo adyo- 
cata concilio, scelera in se fratris, originem nepotiem 
ut geniti, ut educati, ut cogniti essent, caedem deinceps 
tyrannH, neque ejus auctorem ostendit," Liy. i. 6. The 
reader may examine also the construction of a long 
passage in Liy. xxii. 11. (''Fabius — edicto proposito, 
ut, &c. — ad Dictatorem yeniret;") an analysis of which 
is giyen by Grotefend at the close of his eighth Excur- 
sus. The whole of this Essay is exceedingly weU 
drawn up, and will repay perusal. See Arnold's 
Edition, pp. 195—203. 
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Part I. CICERONIAN LATIN. 



1 Cicero always judged perfect philosophy to he 
that, which had the ability of expressing itself with 
copiousness and elegance on the most-important ques- 
tions. 

2 This one conviction was implanted in men 
even of the oldest times, that there is sense in death, 
and that man is not so erased hy a departure from this 
life, as to he totally destroyed. 

3 Honour is the fosterer of the arts; — all are 
incited to studies hy love-of-renown; and those [[stu- 
dies^ are always neglected which people hold in dis- 
esteem. 

4 Cicero, even in his eighty-fourth year, was 
still not withered nor depressed by old-age: neither 
the court nor the bar, neither friends, nor clients, nor 
guests, felt-the-want-of his powers; for no one ever 
desired a conference with him to whom he pleaded 
engagements as an excuse. 

1 posset. 2 unum illud erat insitum. deleri. 3 alere. 
jacere. 4 [Invert the order. Old age neither withered, &c.] 
non coirik, non rostra, &c. cui fuerit occupatus. 

B 
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5 We have known the old-age of manj Qto pass^ 
without complaint, without \tke%f\ repining that they 
were freed from the chains of their passions, and were 
no longer the objects of contempt to their friends. 

6 It is the characteristic of a biare and perse- 
yering man not to be harassed by adversity, not Jrom 
want of self-possession to lose his footings but ever to 
exhibit discretion and presence of mind without aban- 
doning reason. 

7 As it is not every wine, so it is not every 
l^man's] life, that becomes soured by length of time: — 
I much like seriousness in old-age, if, like other quali- 
ties, it be in moderation, but certainly not surliness; — 
and as for covetousness in advanced life I cannot com- 
prehend its meaning. 

8 When Gorgias of Leontium, at the advanced 
age of a hundred and seven, was asked why he liked 
living so long, he said, ^' I have no reason to quarrel 
with old age;" — a noble reply and worthy of a man of 
learning; for fools alone charge their faults and vices 
to the account of old-age. 

9 Whatever results we can obtain from litera- 
ture and studious pursuits which formed our ancient 
delight, we will most willingly place at the disposal of 
Lentulus, who has ever loved such subjects. 

10 In the nature of the lower animals there is 
nothing that has the force of memory, intellect, and 
reasoning,— [[nothing] that retains the past, foresees 
the future and can embrace the present, — qualifica- 
tions which are alone divine. 



5 qui non molest^ ferrent. 6 tumultuantem de gradu 
dejici. 7 coacescere. acerbitas. 8 quod incusem. in- 
sipientes. 9 quantum consequi poterimus. 10 [Use the 
subj. mood.] 
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11 Nothing is so execrable or so pernicious as 
pleasure, inasmuch as, should it rise to a greater height 
or be of longer duration, it would extinguish eyerj 
mental faculty^ 

12 As there can he no doubt of tkis^ that men 
in a great degree both injure and profit their fellow- 
men, we consider this to be the principal feature of 
virtue, to conciliate men s minds and combine them to 
our own purposes. 

i 

13 I wish you to be assured^ that there is not 
even the least thing belonging to you, that is not 
dearer to me than all my own concerns; and on this 
account I seem never to be satisfied with paying you 
attention, 

14 We must first ascertain what seems so well 
known a thing — what is death? For there are those, 
who think that death is the departure of the soul from 
the body: there are those also who think there is 
no departure, and that the soul is destroyed with the 
body. 

16 Anger is of all things to be avoided in 
punishment; because an angry man who proceeds to 
punish will never maintain that moderation which lies 
between excess and defect; and it were much to be 
wished that those who preside over states should resem- 
ble the laws which are induced to punish from [[motives 
of] justice not Qof] anger. 



11 omne animi lumen. 12 chm hie, locus nil habeat 
&c. quin. 13 tibi persuadere. sedulitate mihi satisfacere. 
15 nimiiim et panim. (See Grotefend; Exourt, iv. Ar- 
nold's translation^ p. 190.) \ut with subj. mood.] Ad piinien- 
dttm. 

B2 
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16 Every thing that occurs in accordance with 
nature is to be reckoned a good; and what is so con- 
sistent with nature as for old men to die off — ^a fate] 
which as respects young persons happens in opposition 
and repugnance to nature. 

17 All deceit is deserving of the greatest hatred; 
— and of all injustice none is moreflagrant than that of 
them, who, when they are most deceitful, so act as to 
seem at least to be virtuous. 

18 Great undertakings are accomplished, not by 
strength, agility^ or swiftness of body, but by wisdom, 
authority, and judgment, [qualities] of which old age 
is so far from being deprived, that they even increase 
with it. 

19 As for those books of yours, if I should find 
any one to whom I can safely commit them, / will 
take good care that they shall he forwarded to you 
without delay. 

20 No vice is more pernicious than avarice, 
especially among the chief governors of a state; for to 
make a trade of the state is not only base, but wicked, 
and nefarious. 

21 Ennius, when seventy years old, so bore 
poverty and old-age, (two of those burdens of life 
usually considered greatest^) that they rather seemed io 
give him a kind of pleasure. 

22 "We are quite of opinion, that, if Ptolemy 



16 omnia qnseliunt. 17capitalior. id — ut,&c. 18 veloci- 
tatibus. non modo non — sed etiam. 19 curare perferendos. 
20 tetrius. habere qusestui. 21 quae maxima putantur onera. 
22 si exploratam sit. [Note, Si takes sometimes an indica- 
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has ascertained that he is ahle to get possession of the 
kingdom, he should not hesitate^ but if there be any 
doubt he should not make the attempt. 

23 To hold death of little account should be the 
constant study of youth, since without such study no 
one can enjoy mental tranquillity; for die we must, 
and as to the very day, that is quite uncertain. 

24 There are many, and those^ toOy eager for 
splendour and renown, who take away from some in 
order to give to others; and such men conceive that 
they will be thought beneficent to their friends, if they 
enrich them by any means whatever. This, however, 
is so far removed from morality, that nothing can well 
be more contradictory. 

25 In this scheme^ what facts and causes and 
times mai/ bring about you yourself will best and 
most easily see : I deemed it right, however, that you 
should learn particularly from myself what had been 
resolved by us. 

26 Consanguinity unites men both by kindness 
and affection; for it is of great importance to possess 
the same ancestral monuments, to employ the same 
rites, and to have common places of sepulture. 

27 Philosophy has been neglected till the pre- 



tive sometimes a subjunctive mood: the former, when the sup- 
position represented implies nothing of the speaker's opinion, — 
the latter, when it carries with it (as in the passage here given) 
some intimation of an opinion respecting its possibility or pro^ 
bability.] non esse cunctandum. 23 mortem ut negli- 
gamus. 24 et quidem. [Use quod with the subj. mood. 
See Zumpt^s L, Gram, § Ixxvi. 12.] 25 ratio, ferre. 
26 sanguinis coujunctio. magnum. 27 [See above, Ex. 
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sent age, and has deriTed no fight from Roman learn- 
ing. Our task is to illustrate, and raise it into notice ; 
so that if when we were employed we hare serred our 
fellow-citizens, we may be able to serve them, if pos- 
sible, when at leisure. 

28 We are now come to the pleasures of the 
country, which are never interrupted by old age. 
Country-people, indeed, have their business or reckon- 
ing with the earth, which is never refractory, never 
returns without interest what it has received — some- 
times, indeed, with small, but generally with very full 
interest. 

29 When I consider the nature of the soul, says 
Cicero, it seems a far deeper and darker thought [[to 
imagine]] what the soul is when residing in the body as 
in a foreign home, than what is its quality when it 
shall have departed hence and gone to the open heaven, 
its proper abode. 

30 All of us are attracted and induced to s^fond' 
ness for knowledge and science, — ^a matter in which 
excellence is deemed honourable, while we reckon 
blundering^ error, ignorance, and indiscretion to be 
both evil and base. 

31 Quintus Maximus possessed a sedateness 
mingled with great politeness; old age had not changed 
his manners. He carried on wars rvhen evidently of 
great age, as if he had been a youth; and by his 
patience he calmed the youthful impetuosity of Han- 
nibal. 



3.] nobis est. 28 qusB nee ulla. 29 intoerL exire. 

30 [Traherej to impel by a physical agent; dtioere, to lead by 
the dictates of reason. Thus, ducunt volentem fatOy — nokniem 
trahunt. Senec. £pp. 107.] ad cnpiditatem. labi. dedpi. 

31 erat in Q. M. gravitas, &c ctim plan^ esset satate pro- 
vectus. [Lit. Hannibal, exulting like a youth.] 
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33 We maj tnilj waj^ that tke most illasCrioii% 
oat of the many celebrated and joyfiil days of Scipioli 
life, was that, on idiidi, after Ike adjommmeiU cf the 
SematCy he was broii|^ back home at night bj the 
coBflcript fiuheis and the allies of the Roman people, 
the daj before he Ufi this mortal atisteuce; appealing 
as it were lather to hare ascended from so hi^ a state 
of dignitj to the gods of heaTcn, diaa to have gome 
damn to tke ehades bdom, 

33 Against Pythagoras and Plato are most of 
the ancient ^lilosopheiSy who pass the doom of dkath 
am souls, as if c^itallj condemned; nor jet is there 
any other reason why the soal'*s imm<»tality should 
seem to them inoedible, except that thej cannot ima- 
gine or comprehend bj their reason what the soul is 
without the bodj. 

34 Whilst we were making all endearoars bj 
our adTiee, aetioe zeal, personal labonr, and influence 
in behalf of the kiii|f s cause, — all of a suddoi came 
out that abominable bill of Gators to hamper our pur- 
suits, and draw aside our minds from minor anxieties 
to the h^iest d^ree of terror. 

36 The man who fears what is not to be aroided, 
cannot by any means exist in mental quietude; but he 
who frars not deadi, because to die is ineTitable and 
has in itself no terrors, proTides himself with a new 
and powerful securitj for the lu^ipiness of life. 

36 Of ail nietiiods none is mare suitable far 
defending and maintaining one's influence than to pos- 
die loTe of mankind; none mare unsuitable ihsaa to 



32 sensta dinsMi* CTcederecKtitlL sdialefos pet venire* 
33 aili coatia. morte ammos mnletsre. 34 stndiinn, 
nefiuia ptmialgitiOi ipm inqiediret. 3S snimo qincio. 
nihil qaod mi hommdnoL 36 nee aptios— nee slicfijas. 
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have inspired men's fear: for Ennius clererly said, 
'^Wliom men fear, they hate; whom each one hates, 
he wishes dead" 

37 If Scipio Africanus had lired to his hun- 
dredth year, would he ever have been weary of his great 
age? C-^^'!] II® would no longer practice runningi 
leaping^ darting the spear ^ or handling the sword; but 
Qhe would practise]] wisdom, reason, and well weighed 
opinion, which, if old men had wanted, our forefathers 
would not have called the supreme council, a senate. 

38 Everything moved by external impulse, 
is, according to Plato, inanimate; but that which 
has life is influenced by its own internal principle of 
motion. Such, then, is the peculiar nature and pro- 
perty of the soul, which, if it be of all others the only 
continually self-moving principle, it certainly has not 
been born, and is eternal. 

39 We discover four causes why old-age gene- 
rally seems wretched. The first, because it calls us 
aside from managing our affairs ; — the second, because 
it increases the infirmity of the body; — ^the third, be- 
cause it deprives us of all pleasures, — and the fourth, 
because it approaches near to the grave. 

40 There abides, I know not how, in men's 
minds a certain prophetic conjecture of ages to come; 
and that too is not only most commonly found in the 
greatest intellects and loftiest spirits, but is alsa most 
distinctly manifest. 



periisse expetit. 37 implied negative, num. neqae excur* 
sione nee salta nee eminus hastis ant cominus gladiis uti. 
38 -una, quad se ipsa semper moveat. [See Amold^a Exx, 
part 1. $$ 60, 61, on the construction of qui with the subj. 
mood.] 39 nee proeul absit k. 40 augorium. 
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' '41 / think I can perceive that men are bom 
n^ith a certain fellowship existing between all mutu- 
allj, and becoming still greater as thej become more 
closely connected; fellow-citizens, therefore, are more 
influential than foreigners, and near relatives than 
mere strangers; because in these nature itself has 
engendered friendship; — still it has not a sufficient 
degree of durability; for friendship is so far superior 
to relationship, that kindlj feeling can abide apart 
from relationship but not from friendship; indeed, take 
away kind feeling, and the name of friendship is 
removed, while that of relationship is retained. 

42 In conferring a kindness, or returning a 
a favour, (all things else being alike,) our chief duty 
is to give the principal aid to him who wants it most; 
whereas the contrary is the case with the majority of 
men, who most readily serve him from whom they 
expect most, even though he needs not their services. 

43 / do not now covet the strength of a youth, 
any more than when a youth I longed for the strength 
of a bull or an elephant. What we have we ought to 
employ with contentment; and what we do, we should 
do consistently with our strength : for what saying could 
possibly be more contemptible than that of Milo of 
Crotona, who, in his old age seeing wrestlers prac- 
tising in the arena, is said to have looked on his limbs, 
and weepingly exclaimed^ ^' These, alas, are already 
dead!" 

44 Whereas most people conceive that military 
affiurs are more important than those of civil life^ 
we must receive this opinion with caution; for many 



41 sic mihi perspicere videor. pargre. firmitaB. tolli 
ex. 42 collocando. ei potissimum opitulari. insenrire. 
43 nenuncquidem. pro. iUacrimansque dizisse. 44 ur- 
bonas* 
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haye often sought after wars merely through eagerness 
for haae; and this generally occurs with men of great 
spirits and talents, the more so if thej have a tact 
for war and are eager for military achieyements. 

45 If I were to say that 1 Kta not moyed by 
regret for Scipio, I should assuredly assert what is 
false; for I am grieved, as never man was, at my bereave- 
ment of such a friend. Still I console myself chiefly 
with this topic of comfort, that I labour not under the 
same mistake as most who bewail the departure of 
their friends. I conceive that no evil has happened 
to my friend Scipio; and to mourn too greatly over 
one's own troubles, is the work of a man who loves 
not his friend, but himself. 

46 Philosophy has this efficacy; it is the physi- 
cian of the mind, removes vain anxieties, sets us free 
from our passions, and chases our terrors. Its influence^ 
however, is not equal and uniform; although it has 
much power, when it has once embraced a favourable 
disposition. Indeed, not fortune alone aids the brave, 
as the old proverb has it, but reason also, and in a 
much greater degree, because it confirms, as it were, 
by certain precepts man's power of endurance. 

47 When King Pyrrhus waged an unprovoked 
war on the Roman people, and when the contention 
for military supremacy was with a noble and powerful 
monarch, a deserter from him came to Fabricius's 
camp, promising ybr a proposed reward to return with 
the same secresy as he had come, to the camp of 
Pjrrrhus and destroy him with poison. Fabricius 



46 negare. desiderio, with gen. tali amico orbatos. 
angi sclent, graviiis angi. 46 efficit hoc. pellere. hsBC 
ejus vis. fortitude. 47 imperium. si prsemium sibi pro- 
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ardered him to be surrendered up to Pyrrhus, and this 
deed reiy properly met with the Senate's approbaiion. 

48 Nothing is more amiahle than virtue, nothing 
more alluring towards love, — inasmuch as we love even 
those we have never seen on account of their excel- 
lence and prohity: for who is there that holds not in 
kindly esteem the memory of Fahricius and Curius, or 
on the contrary does not detest Tarquin the Proud, 
Spurius Cassius, or Spurius Mcelius? 

49 If men are wrong in believing that human 
souls are immortal, they of all others are most to he 
excused; and it they be really not destined for immor- 
tality^ still it is desirahle that souls should be extin- 
guished only in their due time on the completion qf the 
old-age qf their existence. 

50 Both in daily conversation, and in open 
court before the judges, Hortensius conducted the 
cause of Lentulus with such eloquence^ seriousness, 
zeal, and power of argument, that greater could not 
have been exhibited by any one. 

51 Whenever a person has a more than usual 
hankering after pleasure, even though he be ensnared 
by it, yet out of respect-to-others he conceals and dis- 
guises his appetency; and hence we may understand 
that bodily pleasure not being worthy of the excellence 
of human nature, ought to be despised and rejected. 

posoisset [Use curare ivith the participle in dus. See 
Zumpt, § 2rxur. lOtiNTo/tf.] laudari. 48 quod magis alliciat. 
caritate aliqu& benevolfi usarpare. 49 [LU, Because they 
believe.] non sunt futuri immortales. peractft, &c. abl. absol. 
50 qoum — ^tum. ut neque quisquam agere potuerit. 51 est 
paido propensior ad. [According to Doderlin, verecundia 
means respect shown to others as their due; modestia, unwil- 
lingness to assume more than one's rights ; pudor, unwilling- 
ness to do anything inconsistent with honour.] 
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« 

62 As respects the soul, — what it is, where pt 
1$,] or whence Qt comes,^ — ^there is a great variety of 
opinion. To some the heart itself appears the soul; 
to others a certain part of the hrain seems to hold the 
goyemment of the soul. Some consider neither the 
heart nor the brain to be the soul, but ^maintain^ that 
it resides in one or other of these oigans ; while others 
again, as indeed most of our countrymen, hold the soul 
to be air. 

53 Cicero, when quite a boy, remembered Lucius 
Metellus, who was made pontifex maximus five years 
after his second consulship, and presided over that 
sacred office twenty-two years, to have enjoyed such 
excellent strength at the most protracted period of his 
existence, that he never regretted the loss of youth. 

54 If we cannot hold pleasure of light account 
by the use of reason and wisdom, great thanks should 
be rendered to old-age, ybr causing us not to desire 
what is inconsistent with duty : for pleasure is the foe 
of reason, hinders deliberation, as it were, hoodwinks 
the mind's eyes, and has no fellowship with virtue. 

55 All my pursuits, energies, care, zeal, and, in 
short, all the porvers of my intellect^ I have fixed and 
settled on the consulship of Milo ; and I have made up 
mj mind to the duty of seeking not only the mere 
fruits of my services, but the higher praise of lofty 
piety. 

i»6 I wish, my friend, that you would inform me 
as freely and frequently as possible of all your affiurs, 



52 magna dissensio. aliis placet. 53 alter, ita bonis 
esse viribus, reqnirere. 54 aspemari. quee efficiat. 

prsestringit. 55 tota mens. 
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as well as of our mutual pursuits and investigations; 
and believe me that none is more dear or more agree- 
able to me than yourself, with respect to which I will 
try that it may he not only perceptible to your self ., but 
may be understood among all nations^ and throughout 
posterity, 

57 As for the attainments which the Romans 
have made yrom their own natural resources tuiihout the 
aid of literature^ they are unequalled either by the 
Greeks or any other nation; for in whom exists there 
such great gravity, such notable perseverance, such 
greatness of soul, such honour, integrity, aud every 
other excellent quality, that they may be compared ia 
these points with our ancestors? 

58 This is my chief consolation, that I am one 
to whom all will most readily allow ^the choice^ either 
of defending Pompey*s cause^ or abstaining from all 
interference, or else (what would please me best) ot 
devoting myself to my favourite pursuit of literature, 
which last I shall certainly do, ff* my friend Pompey 
will give me permission. 

59 We may see numbers of people, who are 
generous less by nature, than by the inducements of 
public praise; and with the view of being thought 
benefactors, they do many things that seem to spring 
more out of ostentation than real good-will. Such 
pretence, however, is more allied to vanity, than either 
to generosity or high principle. 

60 My principal care is not to be wanting to- 



56 non modo ut tu sentias. [Use the nom. case.] 
57 naturft, non Uteris, quad, &&, in ullis. 58 quaB Pompeius 
velit. [Lit. if it will be permitted me by the same man's 
friendship.] 59 qii&dam glorid dnetos. conjunctior. 
60 tantum enitor ut neque. 
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wards either friends or eyen strangers in sendees, 
counsel, and labours. My simple plan of life is offen- 
sive, perhaps, to such as regard only the glitter and 
outside'Shotv of this world; but they can hare no con- 
ception of my anxiety and active toil. 

61 Many Ao/c? depraved sentimetUf respecting 
the gods, for such is usually the consequence of corrupt 
usage; but all admit that there is a certain divine 
influence and nature: nor indeed did mere human 
intercourse or convention effect this; the opinion has 
been established neither by institutions nor laws; but 
in every thing the agreement of all nations is to be 
taken for the law of nature. 

62 What a wretched old man is he^ who cannot 
see that by men advanced in life death is to be utterly 
despised. If, on the one hand, it wholly quenches the 
soul, it is to be at once disregarded^ — on the other, if 
it conducts us to a state of future and eternal exist- 
ence, it is an object even of desire : what then have we 
to fear, if we are destined either to be free from misery 
after death or else to enjoy positive happiness ? 

63 Shun the love of money; for nothing shows 
so much a narrow and little mind as the love of riches: 
nothing is more honourable or more magnanimous than 
to despise money, if you have it not; or, if you have 
it, to bestow it in beneficence and liberality. 

64 When I hear Pompey's own statement, I 
entirely acquit him of all charge of ambition; but 
when I see his intimates of all ranks, I am convinced 
of what is now quite clear to all — that the whole busi- 



gpeciem. 61 sentire. effici solet. putari. 62 O mise- 
rum senem. [qui with sabj. mood, &c.] negh'gi. 63 [Use 
the part, in du8,] magnificentior. 64 totam rem istam. 
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ness alluded to has been firom a long time hackjraudu^ 
lently conducted by certain parties with the consent of 
Ptolemy and his ministers. 

Qo Health is chiefly maintained by a knowledge 
of one's own frame, by observing what things do us 
good or karm^ by continence in all food and dress for 
the purpose of preserving the body, by foregoing plea- 
sures; and lastly, by employing the resources of those 
whose studies are directed to a knowledge of the 
human frame. 

^ The orator, / am afraid^ falls off in the 
decline of life, because his office is one not only of- 
talent, but qf-lungs and strength; yet there shines 
forth a certain clearness of tone unaccountable in old 
age, and the language of an old man is becoming, 
gentle, and subdued; nay, very frequently the polite 
and sedate address of an accomplished old orator rivets 
the attention of his hearers. 

67 May philosophy have its origin in Latin 
literature even from the present time, and may we be 
instrumental inforwarding its progress ! Let us, there- 
fore, allow ourselves to be opposed and confuted in 
argument,— a permission which people are unwilling 
to grant who are addicted to and fenced within certain 

formal opinions, bound as it were by such fatality as 
to be compelled, for the sake of consistency, to defend 
what they cannot approve. 

68 Remember, friends, that I speak in praise of 
that old age only which has been formed on the foun- 



cormptam. 65 observatio. aut prodesse aut obesse so- 
leant. 66 metuo ne languescat. latenu canomm illud. 
disertus senex. facit sibi aadientiam. 67 adjuvare. re- 
felli. consecrari. destinatus. 
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dations of a virtuous youth: and hence il follofos^ that 
anj old age is wretched that upholds itself merely by 
assertion \oi its claims^, since neither grey hairs nor 
wrinkles can at once grasp authority; though to him 
whose former life has been well spent, the highest 
honours of such authority are all within his reach. 

69 How multiplied were the sufferings of Ulysses 
in his protracted wanderings, when he became the slave 
even of women, to whom he studied in all his discourse 
to make himself completely affable and agreeable; nay, 
he even bore the gibes and mockery of the domestic 
slaves and handmaids, that he might at some time or 
other obtain his desired object. 

70 A young man's duty is to reverence his 
elders, and to select from them the best and most 
approved, with the view of deriving aid from their 
counsel and authority; while the old should use their 
best endeavours to aid both their friends and youths, 
as well as the state, by their advice and experience. 

71 Aristotle, in genius and diligence far before 
all, {always excepting Plato,) after he had embraced 
those four kinds of principles out of which all things 
arise, holds that there is a certain fifth nature, to which 
the mind owes its existence : for to think, to foresee, to 
learn, to instruct, to invent, and many other opera- 
tions, — as to remember, love, hate, desire, fear, grieve, 
rejoice, — these and such like, he thought, cannot reside 
in any of these four principles. He adopts therefore a 
fifth genus without a name, and thus calls the soul 
itself ivT€\€'x^6La by a new title, as being a certain con- 
tinuous and perpetual principle-qf-motion. 



68 ex quo id efficitur. oratione. cani. 69 multa patL 

inservire. contumelias. aliquando. 70 nitL danda opera 

ut quam plurimum adjuvant. 71 semper excipimus. 
censere. vacans nomine, motio. 
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72 It is a hard matter, even though you desire 
entire excellence^ to preserve that perfect £umess, 
which is the great essence of justice; — and hence 
comes it, that men do not allow themselyes to he 
defeated either hj discussion or any principle of right, 
public and statutable; and in eyery state there are 
generally a set of factious dealers in hrihes and lar- 
gesses, l^who act^yrom the motive of ohtSLimag immense 
wealth and overpowering influence rather than from 
any desire for the true level of justice. 

73 On the ides of January nothing was done 
in the Senate, hecause the day was mostly consumed 
hy the tor angling of the consul and popular trihune: — 
it was next day determined, therefore, that we should 
one hy one pronounce our opinions ahout sending hack 
Ptolemy to his kingdom; and when the discussion had 
heen spun out till nightfall, the Senate was dissolved. 

74 As for myself, whenever I look at men of high 
station, endowed with lofity talents, I think it necessary 
to inquire the reason why so many more have signalised 
themselves in all other pursuits, rather than that of 
eloquence. Indeed, whithersoever we direct our minds 
and thoughts, we shall find a great numher of exceed- 
ingly proficient persons, not only in the ordinary, hut 
also in the highest arts of life. 

75 Massinissa, though ninety years old, would 
positively refuse, if he was travelling on foot, to get 
on horsehack, and when mounted would never alight 
from his horse; neither cold nor rain could make him 
cover his head; he had a dryness and vigour of frame, 
which consequently enahled him to discharge all the 
duties of a king even to the latest period of his life. 

72 cum prsBStare onmihus concnpieris. pnblico ac legi- 
timo. [tt/, with the subj. mood^] 73 altercatio. ducta. 
74 intuenti ad. cur — admirabiles extitissent. 7d asceudere 
— descendere. adduci ut capita operto sit. 

C 
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76 The chief characteristic of man is the search 
and iuTestigation of truth. Whenerer, therefore, we 
are disengaged from our necessary employments and 
cares, we then feel a desire for something to see, hear, 
and learn; and we consider a knowledge of things 
abstruse and wonderful, as essential to human happi^ 
ness. We hence infer^ that whatever is true and simple 
and sincere is most accordant with human nature. 

77 Nature gave friendship to be the hand- 
maid of the Tirtues, not the companion of vice, in 
order that, as virtue could not bj itself attain its 
highest aims, it might arrive thither when united and 
associated with a fellow; and whatever fellowship either 
exists or is likely to exist among men^ is to be esteemed 
as best and most conducive to the chief happiness of 
our nature. 

78 Men are most envious of their equals or 
inferiors, when, perceiving themselves to have been left 
behind, they are pained at the advancement of others. 
People, also, in a superior rank^ are often very much 
the objects of ewvy, — the more so, too, if they be into- 
lerable boasters, and transgress the equable limits of 
common justice^ relying on their remarkably dignified 
station, or their excessive good fortune. If these 
Q>assions^ be inflamed, we must at any rate say, oi| 
the one hand, that they are not the results of virtue^ 
but rather of vices and sins; and on the other hand, 
should they assume a somewhat virtuous and serious 
character, yet the merit is due^ less to any other cause 
than to the insolence and pride of our race. 

79 In every Qkind of] injustice it makes an 



76 vacui. ad beat^ vivendtim. intelligere. 77 adju- 
trix. solitaria. quaa si quos inter societas, &c. 78 supe- 
lioribus invidetur. sequabilitatem communis juris transeunt. 
non esse yirXute parta. non esse tanti uHa merita, quanta, &c. 
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essential difference, whether a wrong be done in any 
sadden ebullition of passion short and momentary^ or 
whether ^it be done^ designedly and with premedita- 
tion; because those arising from sudden impulse are 
certainly less grave, than what are inflicted by /wr- 
fosed premeditation* 

•80 Discretion and caution must be employed, 
in all giving of advice^ chiefly in order, that our admo- 
nitions may be as free from bitterness as our reproofs 
from haughtiness. In politeness, too, let there be a 
kind spirit:; — and away with cringing flattery, the 
handmaid of yice, as unworthy either of a friend or 
a gentleman: — for men live in one way with a tyrant — 
in another with a friend. 

81 It should be understood, that men are en- 
dowed by nature, as it were, with two characters; one 
common, arising out of the fad that we share the giffc 
of reason and of that superior excellence which raises 
us above the brutes, the other attributable properly 
only to individuals, who, however great their bodily 
dissimilitudes, have still greater varieties of intellect. 

82 In offering consolation^ the flrst process of 
cure is to show that in affliction there is either no evil 
at all, or, at any rate, one of only very small magnitude ; 
the second to discuss the real causes for sorrow that flow 
out of the common lot of life, as well as \jhe particular 
circumstances^ of the person afflicted; and the third 
Qo prove] the excessive folly of being uselessly over- 
come by sorrow, from understanding how entirely it is 
unavailable. 



79 ad tempus. meditata et prseparata. 80 admonitio. 
contamelia. comitas. 81 [On the use of tbe infin. mood 
after intelligitur and otber verbs, see Zumpt, § Ixxviii, 6.] 
perBonse. ex eo qnod. nt enim — sic in animis existunt, &c. 
82 in consolationibus. medicina. et proprie si quid sit de 
ipsinsquimoareat. nihil posse profici. 

C2 
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83 When I received the much-wished-for mes- 
sage that you had been selected for my qucestor^ I 
anticipated that the election would be the more agree- 
able to myself, as it would detain you longer in 
the proTince. It seemed, indeed, to be of great conse« 
quence, that to the near connexion which chance gave 
us, we should also dAd. familiar intimacy, 

84 The man who so defines the summum^bonum 
as to disconnect it with virtue, and measure it by his 
own convenience instead of virtuous principle, would, 
if consistent with himself and not sometimes overcome 
by natural goodness, be quite unable to cultivate either 
friendship, justice, or generosity. But it is impossible 
that a man can be brave who reckons pain as the 
greatest evil; or he temperate, who has fixed on plea- 
sure as the greatest good. 

85 Manius Curius, after having triumphed over 
the Samnites, the Sabines, and Pyrrhus, spent the last 
years of his life in rural pursuits; and I can never, 
says Cicero, sufficiently admire either the self-controul 
of the man himself, or the discipline of his times. For, 
[[one day] while he was sitting at his fire-side^ the 
Samnites brought him a great quantity of gold, which 
he flatly rejected, saying, that he thought it less glory to 
be a possessor of gold, than to command those who were. 

86 King Philip, in one of his letters, memorably 
accuses his son Alexander of using bribery to obtain 
the good- will of the Macedonians. ^^ Plague on it," 
says he, ^'what could have given you such an idea 
as to expect, that those whom you had corrupted 



83 te mihi quaestorem obtigisse. necessitudo— consuetude. 
84 [Lit. 80 that it may have nothing in^connexion with^vir- 
tue.] si sibi ipse consentiat. naturae bonitate. 85 rerum 
rusticarumstudium. continentia. ad fooum sedenti. 86 quod 
largitione consectetur. malum! in istam spem induxit. 
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by bribery would be faitbfiil to you? Are you doing 
it, in order tbat the Macedonians may look on you less 
as their king, than as their servant ond purse-bearer?" 

87 How great is the beauty of the sea! how 
ever-Tarying the appearances it puts on ! What a mul- 
titude and variety of islands! Horv delightful its coasts 
and shores! What numbers and what diversity of 
inhabitants does it contain; part mithin its bosom^ 
others floating on its sur&ce, and others again clinging 
by their native shells to the rocks! The sea itself, too, 
approaches the land^ and so glides along the shore as to 
give the idea that sea and land were united in being. 

88 This, at any rate, cannot be said of you 
without doing you honour^ namely, that in the most 
glorious and important of my affairs, I have ever had 
the testimony of your approval. And as for the style 
in nfhich you write^ considering the mutual feeling 
between us, I know not what is your idea of mutual 
firiendship; for to my mind it exists only, when similar 
inclination prevails on both sides. 

89 * We shall always labour with the best chance 
of success in those pursuits for which we are best 
adapted; but should necessity occasionally drive us 
to those little suited to our talents, we must use all 
care, reflection, and diligence to enable us to engage in 
them, if not with honour, at least without disgrace; 
and rather ought we to strive to shun vicious conduct 
than to hunt after goods that fall not to our lot. 

90 Philosophy is the mother of all arts: she 



prsebitor. 87 quse amenitates. submersus. testa, ter- 
fam appetens. ilUdere. 88 non honorific^. tusB vocis. 
quod ita scribis. 89 * Begin with the relative clause, ad 
quaSf &c. potissimiim elaborare. detmdere. at quam 
minimi indecor^. 
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has trained us first to the worship of the gods, then to 
[jSL respect for^ the rights of men, which form the 
basis of human society, and lastly to moderation and 
greatness of soul : moreover^ she dispelled darkness as 
from the eyes of the mind, that we might see all 
things, ahoye, helow, first, last, and intermediate. 

91 I am so deeply in deht, let me tell you, that 
I actuaUy long for some, scheme that would provide 
me with a home. Some, howerer, through hatred close 
their doors on me, and openly detest the author of the 
contriyanoe, while others who are incredulous think it 
impossible that he^ who redeemed a set of money- 
lenders from a state of blockade, could ever himself lack 
money. 

92 It ought, methinks, to be chiefly inculcated, 
that we should use such diligent caution in forming 
friendships, as never to begin to like any one whom 
afterwards we might possibly hate; and, moreover, 
some philosophers thought, that if less good fortune 
should attend our friendships, we should bear the 
annoyance rather than occupy our time in breaking-off 
friendships. 

93 Among the Athenians were great disagree** 
ments; in the Roman stAte, also, there were not only 
seditions, but also pernicious civil wars; all of which 
a steady and brave citizen, worthy of a high place in 
the republic, will at once avoid and hate: he will devote 
himself entirely to the state, will pursue neither wealth 
nor power, and protect the whole in such a way as to 
consult the general interest. 



98 erudire. fiitum est in. eademque. 91 conjurare 
si quia me recipiat. ei — nnmmos de€«Be posse. 92 earn 
adhibere diligentiam. si minus felloes fuissemus. 93 dignus 
principatu. ut omnibus consulant. 
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94 It yery often happens, that a notion of virtue 
prevails among the herd ofjbolish men^ when thej 
cannot possihly realise it. Those, then, tvho regard that 
as virtue, which is lauded hj the majority, are moved 
only by report and the decision of the many. As 
for yourself, though, even you he before the world, 
yet abide not by its judgemnt, nor think that alone to 
be excellent which is considered so by the rest of man- 
kind. Use your own judgment; and by pleasing 
yourself in the approval of what is right, you will not 
only have conquered yourself, but all men and all 
things. 

95 We have hea^d that Marcus Valerius Corvus 
lived to his hundredth year, and that after having reached 
a great age he still lived on and cultivated his grounds. 
Now, between his first and sixth consulship forty-six 
years intervened, so that his course of public honours 
lasted as long a period as our ancestors have assigned to 
the commencement of old-age, and the latter part of his 
life was more happy than his maturer age, inasmuch 
as while he had less labour he had more authority. 

96 Men subject themselves to another's power 
and authority from a multitude of causes; for they may 
be led either by good- will, or the greatness of the kind- 
nesses they have received, or by their exalted rank, 
or by the hope of future advantages, or by the fear 
of being compelled to forcible obedience^ or else 
by the attraction of promises, the hope of receiving 
bribes, or commercial gain. 



94 in vulgus insipientium. [The words plebs and valgus 
are hy no means synonymous, — ^the former alluding only to 
^010 rank^ the latter (as well as multitudo) to a people devoid 
€(fw%$dom and character. Use here the latter.]] [Use qimm.] 
in oculis. tibi si placebis. 95 act& jam setate. quantum 
&c.— tantus ill! cursus honorum fuit. 96 ne vi parere 
cogantur. mercede conduct!. 
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97 Most suitable of all are those arms of old age, 
— ^the arts and the exercise of virtue ; for after hav- 
ing been much cultivated through a long life, they 
produce admirable effects^ not only because they will 
never desert us even at the latest period of life, (how- 
ever protracted,) but also because the consciousness of 
a well-spent life, and the recollection of the past good 
we have done, is of all things the most pleasant. 

93 There is none who can give you fDiser\ advice 
than yourself; nor will you ever stumble, if you listen 
to your own counsels. I write this not rashly, but see 
to whom I am writing. I know, too, your spirit and 
discretion, nor am I afraid you will do anything fool- 
ishly and with lack of spirit, if you defend what you 
conceive to be right. 

99 We should be more prompt with reference to 
our own than common dangers, and contend more 
readily for honour and glory than all other goods. 
Many, however, have been found ready to spend, not 
only their money, but their lives, on their country; the 
like of whom would not make the smallest possible 
sacrifice of renown, even if at the command of the 
government. 

100 For all who have preserved, succoured, or 
advanced the interests of their country, there is a cer- 
tain defined abode in heaven, where the blessed Qdead^ 
may enjoy eternal life; for to the sovereign Deity who 
governs this entire world, nothing that takes place on 
earth is more agreeable than that there should be bodies 
of men united by conventional law: — the rulers and 



97 mirificos efferunt fractus. quanquam id maximum est. 
98 tibi sapientius suadere. labi. timid^. 99 [Use debere. 
See on the diflference between debere, oportet, opus est, &c. 
GrofeferuVs Exx,, transL by Arnold, p. 121.] sunt qui essent. 
jactura. 100 principi. acceptius. coetus. Hinc — ^huc. 
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inaintainers of such bodies seem to have descended 
thence Qfrom heaven]] and to haye gone thither, 

101 The maxim is perfectly correct that friend- 
ship cannot exist, except among the virtuous; for it is 
a good man's custom — (and the same is the truly wise one,) 
— ^to hold the two following [j)rinciples] in friendship : 
first, never to feign or assume a false appearance, because, 
even to hate openly is more honourable than to wear a 
mask on the mind; the second, not only to repel 
charges suggested bj others, but to abstain from har- 
bouring even the most private suspicions, that a friend 
has done one rvrong, 

102 He, who lives in dread of what cannot be 
avoided, has no power whatever of living with a quiet 
spirit; but he who has no fear of death, both because 
it is fated that he should die, and because death has 
nothing in it that is horrible, provides himself with a 
powerful security for the happiness of life. 

103 As for me, I am much pleased with those 
clubs established by our ancestors, and the conversation 
which, according to ancestral usage, begins by the head 
man in the f east ^ and the wine-bowls, as in Xenophon's 
Symposium^ small and dropping like dew : — \1 love] 
also the cool breeze in summer, as well as in turn the 
sunshine and wintry-fire. These are my usual pursuits 
among the Sabines, and I daily fill a festive-circle of 
my neighbours, in which we spin out as we may, till 
late night our varied discourse* 



101 illud fit ita venim. quern eundem sapientem licet 
dicere. frons. ab amico esse violatum. 102 magnum sibi 
prsasidium comparat. 103 a summo adhibetur in pocnlis. 
magisteria — [social clubs so called from the necessary election 
of a president at each sitting.] rorantia. convivium c(»n- 
plere. producere. 
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104 Let nature be our guide, and let us shun 
ererj thing Ma^ is abhorrent^ eitheT to the eyes or ears: 
indeed, let our standing, walking, and sitting attitudes, 
our posture at meals^ our countenances, eyes, and eren the 
motions of our hands, ever exhibit a sense of decorum. 
In these matters, also, two things are principally to be 
avoided, softness and effeminacy on the one hand, rude- 
ness and rusticity on the other; nor can we allow, that 
l^the elegance^ which is suited to players and orators 
has no concern with ourselves. 

105 Every age of life is a burden to those who 
have within themselves no resources for making life 
virtuous and happy; but those who seek all happi- 
ness in themselves, can never feel evil in any circum- 
stances incidental to the necessity of our nature, — 
whereof old-age is the chief, and which all men wish 
to attain. 

106 Different regions furnish great and various 
advantages for agriculture and the abundance of 
crops. The Nile waters Egypt, and after having 
kept it overflowed and covered during the whole 
summer, it retires and leaves for sowing the fields now 
softened and coated with mud. The Euphrates ferti- 
lizes Mesopotamia, into which it carries, as it were, 
new fields. The Indus, besides, which is the largest of 
all rivers, not only gladdens and softens the soil by 
irrigation, but also sows the crop; for it is said to bring 
down with it a large quantity of grains^ like those of 
wheat. Many other memorable facts, also, I can bring 
forward as having occurred in other countries, and 
many productive lands bearing different crops. 

104 quod abhorret ab. accubitio. teneant illud decomm. 
[Use here the relative.] dissolvi 105 quibus nihil opis 
est in ipsis ad &c. lis nihil potest, &c. \ut with subj.] 
106 Use aliea aliis in locis, &c. oppletus* obliinatur. magna 
vis seminum. Use alii aliorum. 
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107 Nature seems herself to hare paid great 
attention to the construction of our body, by giving a 
conspicuous position to such parts of our frame and 
person as have an outwardly decorous appearance; while 
she has veiled and concealed those parts of our frame 
w^ch, being devoted to the necessary functions of 
nature, were likely to have an unseemly and disgusting 
aspect. 

108 As those persons who have the superiority 
in the obligations of friendship and connexions, should 
condescend to the level of their inferiors, so their infe- 
riors should not grieve at being surpassed by their 
friends in talents, in fortune or rank. Many, however, 
are ever making some complaint or reproof; and the more 
so, if they think they have anything to say of what 
they have done, either out of courtesy^ or pure friend- 
ship^ or through any special exertion of their own. 

109 Quintus Maximus was a great man, in- 
deed, before the public and in the eyes of his fellow- 
citizens, but Qhe appeared]] to still greater advantage 
within himself, and in his family. What eloquence, 
what precepts, what a knowledge of antiquity, what 
skill of augural science! Indeed, by his conversation / 
was so enraptured, that I even then predicted (what 
actually came to pass) that when he was no more, 
there would be none left behind from whom I could 
get instruction. 

110 It is quite certain, that all beings which 
take nourishment and increase, contain in them a quan- 
tity of natural heat, without which they could neither 
be nourished nor increase; because everything hot and 



107 in qn& esset species decora. essent habitiir». 

108 necessitudo. exsequare secmn &c. officios^. 

109 in luce, cujns. ita cupide froL 110 8ic res se babet. 
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fiery is excited and driven-on by its ovni motion. There 
must likewise exist in them a regular and uniform 
motion, which, while it remains in us, preserves both 
life and sense. The moment, however, that this heat 
cools and becomes extinct, we ourselves decay and are 
extinguished. 

111 Shall that general be praised or thought 
worthy of the title who cannot rule his passions? First 
of all let him bridle his lust, despise pleasures, keep 
from irascibility, stop the course of avarice, and remove 
other blots of the mind; — ^then, after having ceased to 
be the slave of disgrace and baseness, which are the 
worst of masters^ he may, perhaps, begin to govern 
others: but so long as he is obedient to these, he will 
not only not be a commander, but cannot be esteemed 
as at all free himself. 

112 Nature being the source of law, it is quite 
according to nature that no one should so act, as to 
prey on his neighbour s ignorance ; nor can any greater 
mischief of life be conceived than the pretence of high 
intellect in the midst of had principle. Hence, also, 
arise those innumerable cases, where usefulness seems 
at variance with virtue: — for how few will you find, 
who, with an offer before them of total impunity, still 
refrain from doing wrong? 

113 Is there any doubt of the slavery of those 
who, through the desire of pecuniary gain^ refuse no 
condition even of the severest slavery?- Such an one 



[guamdiu followed by iamdiu in the correlative clause.] 
Ill imperare cupidinibus. coercere. desinere. improb- 
issimis dominis. 112 prsedari ex. malitia. [Use quotus' 
quisque, which signifies sometimes how many^ as in Cic. Tusc. 
Q. ii. 14; — at other times how few, as in this place; and in 
Ovid Art. Am., iiL 103. forma quota quaeque superbit.] 
113 peculium. assectari. munerari. 
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speaks; does whatever lie is told; flatters, dangles 
after ^ sits Yidth him, and coaxes him with presents: 
which of these acts is that of a iiree man? which rather 
not that of an ahject slave? 

114 In speaking a man must first see to the 
matter on which he is speaking: — ^if the subject be 
grave, his style must he serious^ but if comic, he may 
he jocose: and let him take special care, that his dis- 
course indicates no faultiness of morals, a fact usually 
made most apparent, when men designedly speak ill 
of those absent, either by turning them into ridicule, 
or misrepresenting them with sarcasm^ calumny, or 
abusive language. 

115 Be assured, my friend, we expect much 
at your hands^ and look for results commensurate 
with what are due from the most exalted virtue 
and consummate genius: indeed, if you be pre- 
pared for these things, as you ought, and as I trust 
will be the case, you will oblige both your friends 
and all the citizens, as well as the whole republic, by 
taking on you a large number of most important public 
charges. 

116 Appius Claudius, when both old and blind, 
governed four robust sons, five daughters, his family 
which was great, and his dependencies great also; for 
he had his mind bent like a bow, nor did he languidly 
yield to coming age. He maintained not only in- 
fluence, but commanding-power, over them: his slaves 
feared him, his children revered him, all held him 
dear. Thus in his household flourished the ancient 
custom as well as discipline of the country. 



114 in sermone. quibus de rebus loquatur. severitatem 
adhibeat — leporem. sever^. 115 summ^ esse in expecta- 
tione. ad qu8B. afficere. plurimis, maximisque, 116 clieDr 
tela. langueus suocumbebat. 
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117 Do you threaten me with death as a 
separation from mankind altogether, or as a mere 
exile from the wicked? Death is terrihle to-those only, 
whose all is destroyed with life, not to those whose 
praise cannot die. And as for exile, it is so to those 
whose habitation is circumscribed, not to those who 
deem the whole world one city. 

118 I am sorry, on the one hand, that you 
have been so long absent, because I have missed the 
enjoyment of your agreeable acquaintance, and on the 
other I am glad, inasmuch as in your absence you hare 
attained all your wishes, and your fortune in all 
respects answers my desires. 

119 Hospitality has very properly been praised 
by the ancient poets; and I for my part think it 
exceedingly becoming, that the houses of illustrious 
men should be thrown open to illustrious guests. It 
is honourable also to the state, that foreigners when 
in our city should not lack this kind of generous treats 
ment; besides which, men seeking power by honour- 
able means, find it extremely useful to obtain both 
property and influence by means of their guests among 
foreign nations. 

120 From the letter, (of which you sent me a 
copy, wishing it to be recited in the senate,) / under- 
stood that you had dismissed many of the troops. 
Fabius, however, assured me, that, notwithstanding 
your intentions, the number of the soldiers, when he 
left, was still complete. If so, you will confer on me 
a great favour, by diminishing as little as possible 

'< 

117 ut demigrandum sit, 118 qubd carui fructu. 

119 rect^ est laudata. patere. omamento. hoc liberalita- 
tis genera non eggre. honeste posse multhm velle. 120 sic 
intellexeram. pergratum mihi feceris. imminuere [subj. 
governed by ^.] 
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the few forces you have got: respecting this matter, I 
suppose the decree made bj the Senate has been ahreadj 
sent to jon. 

121 As real happiness can fall to the lot of none 
that are wicked, foolish, and lazy, so is it impossible 
for the good and wise and braTe to be miserable. That 
man's life, on the other hand^ is not without a title to 
praise, whose yirtne and morals are praiseworthy; nor 
is that life, tiioreover, to be shunned, which might justly 
be the object of praise; although, if wretched, it ought 
to be shunned. On these accounts whatcTcr is praise- 
worthy ought to be deemed blessed, flourishing, and 
much to he desired. 

122 Inasmuch as we have received the precepts 
of the wise, that men should not only out of eyils 
choose the least, but also select from among them 
whatever good they might contain; on these accounts 
I enjoy a kind of leisure, tiiough not that, indeed, 
which a man should who had once procured rest for 
the state, nor do I allow that state of solitude to he^ 
come wearisome, which fate, not wiU, brings upon me. 

123 As respects any delay in the return of 
your book, I beg you to excuse it on the ground of my 
fear, and sympathise with me on the times. My son 
has fears, and not without reason, about the book 
going out; for at the present time it is not so tm- 
portanty with what spirit a work is written as by whom 
it is received, [|and he fears^ lest such an event might 



121 at — nemini bene esse potest, necvero. neqaeporro. 
ezpetendmn. 122 Quia sic aocepimus. oportere. si quid 
ineflset bom. parSre. langaere. 123 Quod tibi non liber, 
&C. [ifftuudSre, followed by a dative.] miserere temporis. 
qnando non tarn interest. [Use ne, depending on perHmuit in 
the former danse.] styli pcanas. 
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inopportunely injure me, especially as I am already 
Buffeiing punishment for my writings^ 

124 Horn can it he proved^ that the mind is 
unable to he its own physician^ when the very medicine 
of the body has been discovered by the mind, and 
when the bodies themselves have naturally a great 
influence in healing bodies; while the spirit is unques- 
tionably healed whenever it desires to be so, and exhi- 
bits obedience to the precepts of wise men. Philo- 
sophy, indeed, is the medicine of the mind, the aid of 
which is not, as in bodily ailment, to be sought foam 
external sources^ and with all our energy and strength 
must we toil so as to be in effect our own physician. 

125 Chrysippus, with all his penetrating ge- 
niusy still held peculiar doctrines, which he seems 
rather to have learnt from nature than ascertained 
hy personal discovery. "If," says he, "there be any 
thing in the universe, which no human reason, ability, 
or power can create, the being who produced it must 
necessarily be preferable to man. Celestial bodies, how* 
ever, and those that possess an eternal harmony, cannot 
be made by man; the being, who made them, therefore, 
is preferable to man. What else, then, is that being to 
be called, if not a God? If there be no gods, what in 
nature can there be better than man; since he alone is 
possessed of reason — the most excellent of all gifts? 
That men, however, should conceive that there is 
nothing preferable to themselves in the whole uni- 
verse, is indeed the arrogance of madness. There is, 
then, something better; — which, therefore, is surely God. 



124 Qui probari potest^ &c. sibi mederi. multum ipsa 
et naturE valeant. foris. 125 acerrimo ingenio. ipse 

reperisse. ordo sempitemus. quo ilia conficiuntur. quid 
potius. desipiens arrogantia. 
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126 When I was daily expecting a letter from 
you, our friend Lupus suddenly gave me instructions to 
write to you what I liked; and I thought that, as 
I had no business to write to you on, (for I knew that 
ail the news had been sent you before,) still the mere 
chit-chat of a letter would be disagreeable, and so after 
your example I have studied to be brief. About 
Brutus no certain tidings: — ^for the intestine troubles of 
Rome, though not slight^ we should haye less fear. 
But what am I about? I do not imitate your laconic 
style; conquer therefore, and farewell. 

127 We mill use all our endeayours to ayoid being 
contentious, tvhen even aught can be gained by it, and 
not to show that we are defeated, eyen t^ me meet with 
no success. It is a proof of your wisdom and magna- 
nimity, that you conceiye all your dignity and widely* 
extended influence to consist in virtue, great achieve- 
ments, and solidity of character. Whatever gifts granted 
you by fortune the perfidy of certain persons may have 
taken from you, that act will cast more disgrace on them 
than piarm]] on you. I have omitted no opportunity 
of acting and meditating, and in all matters I employ 
Quintus Selicius, than whom I consider there ik none 
of your acquaintances more discreet, of higher integrity, 
or more attached to yourself, 

128 As for those whose life is remarkable for 
virtuous and noble actions, who are well afiected to- 
wards the state, who have deserved and still deserve 
such praise as to have been invested with some public 
honour or post of command, it certainly is our duty to 



126 etsi [with the indicl inanis Sermo. oihil adhnc certi. 
quod est non mediocre, laconisinas. 127 a nobis omnia, 
^c. \ut non, with subj.] neque si quid potent, amplitudo. 
gravita& [Use the phrase, id majori [esse] fraudiJ] aman- 
tiorem tni. 128 sicut affectos. imperium. coneiliationem. 

D 
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show them respect and esteem. (^It is our duty,]] also, to 
make many allowances for old-age, to yield to those 
in authority, to make a distinction hetween fellow- 
citizens and strangers, as well as between strangers 
themselyes, accordingly as they have come on a private 
or public mission: in a word, we should respect, watch 
oyer, and preserre the common harmony and fellow- 
ship of the entire human race. 

129 To our friend Lentulus I have by letter 
communicated many thanks in your name. / could 
wish^ however^ that you would cease to desire our 
letters, and now and then return to see us^ as well as 
that you would prefer to be where you would make one 
of a company rather than to be where you spend your 
wisdom in solitude. Though there be some here, who 
call you proud because you give them no answer, 
others who term you irascible because you reply pet- 
tishly; still I am most anxious to have some amusing 
chat with you. See then that you come as soon as 
possible, that we may have it in our power to rejoice 
with you on your safe arrival. Farewell! 

1^0 As long as we are inclosed within the limits 
of this body, we have to perform a duty of compulsion 
and a painful task; because the soul is then degraded 
from its high domain, and plunged, as it were, down to 
earth — ^a place quite unsuited to its divine and eternal 
nature. Yet we believe that Grod planted immortal 
souls in human bodies, to the end that they might have the 
power of beholding the earth, and, at the same time by 
contemplating the system and order of heavenly beings, 
take it as a model for the style and keeping of their 



129 sed tu velim desinas. revisere. partim. contu- 
meliosum. jocarL quare fac, at. te salvum venisse. 
130 compages. munus necessitatis, demersus. ut essent. 
[qui with sabj. mood.] modus, ut ita crederem. 
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pwn life. To this beliefs indeed, we have been led, 
not only by reasoning and discussion, but by the autho- 
rity of Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and others of the 
highest philosophers. 

131 Whatever that is within us, which thinks, 
knows, lives, and enjoys life, it is celestial and divine, 
and therefore must necessarily be eternal. In no 
other manner^ indeed^ can God himself, so far as we 
can comprehend him, be represented than as a free 
intellect, detached from all mortal composition^ per- 
ceiving and moving all things, and of itself endued with 
perpetual motion. Of this kind, and springing from 
the same natural origin, is the human intellect. 

132 Life has a fixed course^ and nature but one 
way, and that too a simple one: to every stage of 
life is also given a peculiar ^/ne^^ []of temper^; for 
even as weakness is incidental to children, bravery to 
young men, and gravity to those in riper years, so the 
ripeness of old age has something of nature in it^ which 
ought to be discovered by us in due time. 

133 There is no one of your rank and character, 
hut thinks that reason was on the side of the senate; 
for no one can be ignorant that the absence of a negative 
vote was caused by your opponents; and these will 
now, in the name of the Roman people, but really with 
the utmost villani/, endeavour to go to all extremities: 
provision enough has been made^ however, to hinder 
them from accomplishing anything without the observ- 
ance of auspices and laws, or, at any rale^ without 
having recourse to violence. 



131 nee vero — alio mode. segregata. concretio. 
132 cursus est certus setatis. tempestivitas. ferocitas. 
natorale. percipi. 133 quin. quo minus discessio 

fieret. satis provisum est. jam sine vi. 

D2 
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134 I am quite persuaded^ and fully of opinion, 
that since the soul possesses such rapidity of thought, 
such recollection of past events, and such foresight of 
those likely to happen, such knowledge of arts and 
sciences, as well as of so many discoveries, it is impos- 
sihle for a nature comprising these matters to he mortal; 
and whereas the soul is ever in motion, and will have 
no end of motion; whereas the soul's nature is simple, 
has no admixture with anything unequal to, or unlike 
itself, it is indivisible^ and if so, incapahle of extinction. 
A great proof of this is, that men hecome acquainted 
with many things hefore hirth, hecause, even childhood, 
while studying to he acquainted with difficult subjects, so 
speedily comprehends innumerable matters, as to seem 
not so much to attain them then for the first time, as 
to call them to mind, and recall them to the memory. 

135 In every state the rights of war are specially 
to be respected; for since there are two kinds of 
contention, — one by discussion^ the other by open 
force, (the former man's province, the latter that of 
brutes,) — recourse must only be had to the latter, 
when the former cannot be used. On these accounts, 
war is to be undertaken, that we may live in peace 
without wrong Qto others]. And when victory has 
been decided on our side, we ought to allow quarter 
to those who in battle have been neither cruel nor 
inhuman. 

136 As to men of celebrity in state-govern- 
ment, because theif constantly maintain the same 
opinion is iii no case praiseworthy: on the contrary, — 
as in managing a ship, it forms part of Qhe sailor s] 



134 sic mihi persuasi. qusa res eas contineat. non 
posse dividi, magnoque esse argumento. 135 dis- 

ceptationem. parti. conservandi sunt. immanes. 

136 in un4 sententid. perpetua permansio. sed. artis est. 
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art to bend to the storm, if he cannot make his port, 
but should it be possible to reach it bif tacking^ it 
would be foolish to incur danger by holding on the 
previous course, rather than by changing it to reach 
his destination, — so likewise with all of us who are 
engaged in politics, that which I have yerj often 
mentioned ought to be a constant object of desire, 
namely, a dignified repose, and the habit, not so much 
of always saying the same things, but of having aU 
ways in view the same object, 

137 Who can deny, with reference to Scipio, 
that his actions have been illustrious; for without 
desiring (what he little thought of) the attainment of 
immortality, what did he not obtain, for which man 
had a right to wish. As soon as he came to full 
growth, he, by his incredible valour, surpassed the high- 
est hopes that his fellow-citizens had entertained of 
him in his boyhood: — he never canvassedfor the consul- 
ship, and yet was elected consul twice, — first before the 
appointed age, secondly in the exact time for himself, 
though almost too late for the state; — anc^ after 
destroying two cities most hostile to the empire of 
Rome, he extinguished not only wars present, but also 
those to come. 

138 Virtue alone is agreeable to reason and 
ever consistent; nothing can be added to it, to make 
it more truly virtue, nothing taken from it to allow 
of the name remaining; for if benefits be rightly be- 
stowed, and nothing can be more right than what is 
right, and certainly nothing can be discovered better 
than what is truly good; it follows that even vices 



obsequi. matatft velificatione. idem semper spectare. 
137 actum esse prseclare. [Use here ftis estJ\ petivit. 
[Use here the abL absoi.]] delevit. 138 consentiens cum. 
ut viriutis nomen relinquatur. paria esse. 
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should partake of the same qualities^ since mental 
depravities are rightly termed rices. 

139 As soon as it was in my power to promote 
your dignity, I omitted no efforts in advancing you, as 
regards either the reward of virtue or the honours that 
can be conferred by speech. This you may learn even 
from the very decree of the Senate ; for it was formed 
in the exact way that I had proposed, and as had heen 
most readily and unanimously agreed to by a very fall 
Senate. Although, therefore, I distinctly saw by the 
letters you sent me, that you were better pleased with 
the verdict of good men than the insignia of glory, still 
I thought we ought to consider, — even did you require 
nothing at our hands, — how much was due to you from 
the republic. Farewell. 

140 In the midst of my greatest public sorrows 
the illness of our dear little Tullia gives me exquisite 
pain, I have nothing more to communicate about her; 
for I am well assured that she is as great a source 
of anxiety to you [os myself.] As for your wish that I 
should come nearer to you, I see that I ought to have 
managed it^ even long before I could; but many hin- 
drances have been in the way, which now indeed are 
retnoved. I expect a letter, however, from Pomponius, 
which I beg you will have forwarded to me with all 
speed. Take care of your health for my sake. 

141 The spirits of those who have devoted them^ 
selves to corporeal pleasure, and made themselves, as it 
wercj its servants, and, under the impulse of lusts dic- 
tated by pleasure, have in this life violated the laws 



139 honor verborum. magno consensu. 140 excruciat. 

ita esse faciendum. [Use here ^respectively Junpedire and 

^vedire. 141 Prsebere. [Use here obedire with the dat.] 
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both of gods and men, after leaying the hodj, Jlit 
around this earth, and return not to the same spot, 
except tidier the nfting of several centuries* 

142 With respect to all other affairs, which 
to some appear worthy of admiration, there are a great 
man J who think nothing of them; but about friend- 
ship all h(dd one <^inion, — ^thej who have devoted 
themselves to state-pursuit?, and thej who delight 
in learning and science, as. well as they who spend 
their time in leisure; and, lastly, they who give 
themselves wholly up to pleasures, {li is this,]] 
that life cannot exist without friendship, if only 
men would live in any degree generously; because, 
through all men's lives, iriendship, somehow or other, 
insinuates itself, allowing no plan of life to be with' 
out a share of itself. » 

143 There are on the whole two descriptions of 
the bountiful— one [are]] the spendthrifts, the other 
fare] the liberal; — ^the spendthrifts they who lavish 
their money in feasts, gladiatorial exhibitions, the 
paraphernalia of games, and other things, of which 
they are like to leave at any rate even a short 
memorial behind ibem, perhaps none at all; while 
the liberal, on the other hand, employ their wealth in 
ransoming captives from robbers, liquidating the debts 
of their friends, aiding them in portioning out their 
daughters, or assisting them in the acquisition or 
increase of property. 

144 If 1 am mistaken in the belief that men's 
souls are immortal, / wilUngly err^ nor do I wish, 
during life, to have that pleasing mistake wrested 



volutari. nisi mnltis exagitati saeciilis. . 142 pro nihilo patare. 
otiosi. aliquft ex parte, expers sui. . .143 profundere. re- 
dimere. sbs alieniim suscipere. in collocatione adjavare. 
144 Inbenter enro. minutiis. peractio sBtatis. 
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from me; for if I shall have no perception wh»» 
dead, as some of the atomic philosophers believey 
I have no fear that the dead philosophers will laugh, 
at this mistake; hut, supposing that we are not des- 
tined to he immortal, it is still desirahle for man, that 
life should he extinguished at an appointed age, since 
nature has a limit of life as well as other things,— old 
age being the completion of life; which is a drama, 
as it were, the weariness and fatigue of which we are 
specially anxious to avoid. 

145 / have for many years been in habits of inti- 
macy with my friend Trebonius, who has much impor- 
tant and urgent business in the province of Cilicia; and 
as on eveiy previous occasion he met with a pleasing 
reception in the province, owing as well to the rank 
which he holds as to the recommendations of myself 
and the rest of his friends, he has this time also, in con- 
sequence of our mutual regard and close connexion, 
placed the strongest reliance on this letter, ^br his kind 
reception by yourself. * I am very anxious that he 
should not be disappointed of this hope; and I commend 
to you all his afiairs, his children, his official-agents^ and 
his fiimily; specially, also, that you would join-in-ap- 
proving the decree of Appius in his case, and in all 
respects so treat him, that he may conceive this to be 
no common-place introduction. Farewell. 

146 The whole animal race t^ gifted by nature 
with the power of preserving bodily existence, of refus- 
ing things apparently hurtful, as well as of seeking and 
procuring all things necessary for life — such as food, 
shelter, and other things of a like nature. Another 



145 familiaiiter uti. necessitndo. vehementer con- 

iidere. se apud te fore. * [Invert the order,— 

Q^m ne spes, &c.] procnratores. de ejus re. vulgarem. 
146 Omni est tributum k &c., nocitoms. latibula. 
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common j^propertj^ of all animal beings, is the desire 
of sexual intercourse, mith the view of propagating 
their species, and a certain parental attachment to 
the o£fspring thus engendered. Between man and the 
beasts, however, there is this essential difference^ namely, 
that the latter, being moved chiefly by instinct, suits 
itself only to what is present and obvious, with scarcely 
any perception of the past or the future; whereas 
man, partaking of reason by which he discerns effects, 
looks into causes, forms analogies, connects and com- 
bines the future with the present, easily surveys a 
whole life, and makes the necessary preparations ^br 
its proper conduct, 

147 Though Themistocles really deserves praise 
and has a more illustrious name than Solon, though 
Salamis also be quoted in testimony of a most signal 
victory, the repute of which is higher than that of 
Solon's advice, that first formed the Areopagus; [^still^ 
the latter is, in fact, to be deemed no less illustrious 
than the former. Themistocles conferred only a tempo- 
rary P)enefit]], while Solon brought solid advantage to 
the state, by maintaining the laws of the Athenians, and 
the usages of their forefathers. Themistocles never said 
anything that could have supported the Areopagus; 
whereas Solon could truly say, that Themistocles had 
received support from him; for the war was waged 
by the advice of that very Senate which Solon had 
constituted. 

148 It is most pleasing to eulogise those deeds 
which appear to have been undertaken by the brave 



oansd. hoc maxim^ interest, panlulum admodmn sentiens. 
quod est particeps. ad earn degendam [lit, the course of an 
entire life.] 147 jure laadari. citari testis. 8einel-H9em- 
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without fee or reward; but those of all others furnish 
the most abundant room for praise, which have been 
accomplished not without toil and danger to the 
parties themselyes, especially because they can be 
described in most elegant language^ and listened to 
with extreme pleasure. In short, that virtue ap- 
pears to be the virtue of a man of superior excellence, 
which, while it bears fruit for others, is, as regards 
itself, laborious, full of peril, or, at any rate, without 
reward, 

149 There are several gradations of human 
society; for leaving the unlimited fellowship of the 
world at large, there is []a tie] somewhat more close, 
whereby men are united, as being of the same tribe 
and nation, and speaking the same language. Still 
more intimate is that which unites fellow-citizens; be- 
cause many rights belong to states in common, — as 
the forum, temples, porches, roads, laws written and 
unwritten^ law-decisions, public-votes, acquaintances 
also and intimacies, as well as many transactions and 
schemes arranged among numerous parties. Far closer 
yet is the social union of relatives, which is enclosed 
within a narrow compass from the general society of 
the world. 

150 I am on terms of the greatest intimacy, and 
wonderfully pleased with Fabius, a man of the greatest 
worth and learning, not only on account of his extreme 
talent, but also of his extraordinary learning, and singu- 
lar modesty withal. I, therefore, beg you to undertake 
his affairs, as if they were mine. If you love me then, 
you will relinquish all other [[engagements] when Fabius 



148 quseveroetiam, &c. — hsac. omatissim^. est fructuosa. 
gratuita. 149 ut enim ab infinite illS discedatur. interior, 
leges, jura, res, rationesque. consuetudines — ^familiaritates. 
150 mirific^ diligere. ut si res esset mea. nam jamdiu 
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wishes for your agency. I am eagerly longing for and 
expecting news from Rome; and, first of all, I wish to 
know what you are ahout, because it is norv a long time 
since the sererity of the winter has prevented the 
arrival of news. 

151 What good is there, that does not improve 
the condition of its possessor? For, in proportion as 
each partakes of a larger share of good, so is he the 
more worthy of praise; nor is there any good, on which 
its possessor has a fairer right to plume himself. Now, 
which of these is to he found in pleasure? Does it 
make a man hetter or more praiseworthy? On the 
contrary^ if virtue, which is defended hy the patronage 
of the majority, cannot he reckoned among the goods 
of life, — and if, in proportion as it becomes greater, it 
still further removes the mind from its proper seat and 
station, — to live well and happily is, in fact, nothing 
else than to live virtuously and correctly. 

152 I have been for a long time ignorant of your 
doings, for you never write. Neither, indeed, had I 
written these last two months, because you were not 
staying with my brother Quintus, — and whither to 
send it, or to whom give []my letter], I could not tell. 
I wish to know what you are about, and where going 
to spend the winter. I could wish it were with Caesar, 
as far as I am concerned; but I have not ventured to 
write to him, on account of his occupations, though I 
have written to Balbus. Forget not your own interests : 
as for hurrying here^ particularly as Yacerra is dead, 
there is no occasion whatever for it; but you are not 
without discretion. I shall be glad to know your deter- 
mination. Farewell. 



propter, &c. 151 meliorem facere. is, qui id habeat. 
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153 I believe you are aware how dearly I hold 
C; Arianus Flaccus; and I heard from himself, also, 
how very kindly he had been treated by you. I now 
recommend to you his sons, fully worthy of their father 
and my own intimate acquaintances^ — ^nor could I 
recommend any with greater willingness. C. Avianus 
is in Sicily; Marcus with us. In order to raise the 
importance of the former, who is with you, I desire 
you will defend the cause of both; for by so doing you 
will confer on me the kindest act possible in your pro- 
vince. I repeat, therefore, most earnestly, again and 
again, — comply with my request. Farewell. 

154 They only in whom there exists some in^ 
irinsic cause for love are worthy of friendship. They 
are, indeed, a rare class, — ^for all distinguished [[classes]] 
are rare, — ^nor can anything be harder than to find out 
anything completely perfect in its own class. The 
majority, however, have in human affairs no appre- 
hension of what is good, except it be productive; and 
as for their friends, they love them just as they would 
cattle, from which they hope to obtain some great 
advantage: in this way they are destitute of that beau- 
tiful and most natural kind of friendship, which is to be 
sought of itself and for itself only; neither are they in 
themselves an example of the quality and extent of 
friendship. Each one, indeed^ loves himself, not be- 
cause he requires from himself the wages of his own 
love, but because each is intrinsically dear to himself; 
and if the same sentiment be not transfused into friend- 
ship, it will be impossible ever to find a true friend. 

\^5 We very properly observe that the angry, 
are gone out of power, — that is, out of counsel, and 



153 necessarii. 154 meet, cur. potissimum. se captnros. 
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transferatur. 
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reason, and intellect ; for tbe influence of these ought 
to be felt oyer the entire soul. From such, either 
those persons must be withdrawn against whom they 
attempt violence, until thej collect themselves,— (but 
what is it to collect one's-self, but to gather into place 
the dissipated parts of the mind?) — or else they must 
be implored and entreated, should they have any power 
of revenge, to defer such vengeance to another time, 
till anger shall have subsided from its violence. To 
subside, however, implies a previous ebullition of mind 
rising in revolt against reason. Hence is praised that 
trait of Archytas, who, being somewhat incensed with 
his steward^ exclaimed, — "What a reception would 
you have met vnth, had I not been aogry." 

156 Though I had no news to communicate to 
you, and rather began to expect a letter from you, if 
not yourself in person^ still, as our friend Theophilus 
was setting out, I could not refrain from giving him a 
letter. Endeavour, therefore, to come back as 6oon 
as possible; for, believe me, you will come, long ex- 
pected, not only by ourselves your own connexions, 
but hy all else. I have, indeed, sometimes had occa- 
sion for a slight apprehension that your prolonged 
absence was agreeable to yourself If you had no sense 
but that of sight, I could entirely forgive you for your 
unwillingness to see certain parties; but as what you 
might hear is scarcely less painful than what you would 
see, I should imagine, that it deeply concerned your 
family-interests, that you should come as soon as 
possible and prevail over all other parties. In this 
matter, I wish you to be well advised. Now, as I 
have shown you what my view of the case is, you will 



■ 1 55 nirsum in suum locum cogere. defervesc^e. invito 
ratione. villieus. 156 nihil novi, quod ad te scriberem. 
vel te potius ipsiim. non potui nihiL prorsus omnibus, sub- 
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settle the rest according to your own discretion. In- 
form me, however, I beg, at what precise time we may 
expect you. Farewell. 

157 / Tvish you to he well assured^ that eyen 
the least important matters regarding yourself, are 
more anxiously cared for by me than all my own 
afiairs : — ^and when I reflect on this, I feel as if I could 
be satisfied with my diligence; though^ in fact^ I can 
never be fully satisfied, inasmuch as I cannot, even in 
reflecting on, much less returning your kindnesses, 
realise any portion of your high deserts. It was 
reported here, that you had met with excellent success. 
We were looking out for your letter, and had already 
talked about the matter with Pompey : — ^when it comes, 
our^ anxious wish will he to convene the magistrates 
and senators. As for all else that concerns you, even 
were we to strive beyond the compass of our ability, 
we shall still do less than our duty. 

158 The just man — and Ae, also^ whom we deem 
good — will take nothing from another to transfer to him- 
self. He who wonders at this must acknowledge his 
ignorance of a good man's qualities. If any one, how- 
ever, wishes to unfold the complicated ideas of his own 
mind, let him at once be instructed that the good man 
is he, who serves all he can without hurting any, 
unless provoked by wrong. What then ? Does that 
person do no harm, who hy a kind of moral poison 
causes the removal of the just heir, in order that he 
may succeed in his place? But some one, perhaps, 
may say, — Shall not a man do what is useful and 
expedient? Yes; but let him understand, that nothing 



157 Tu velim tibi ita persuadeas. quse pertineant. re 
qnidem ips&. consequi. valde bene, nostrum stadium 
exstabit 158 isque, quern sentimus virum bonum. com- 
plicatam notionem evolvere. quodam quasi veneno. 
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can be either expedient or useful that is unjust. He 
that has not learnt this, can nerer become a good man. 

159 No one can ever persuade me, that the 
many great men of our country, (whom I need not 
enumerate,) attempted such achievements as would 
claim the memory of posterity, without conceiving that 
it mould give themselves some connexion with posterity. 
Think you, that I would have been likely undertaken^ 
both in the cabinet at home and in the camp, so many 
labours both by day and night, if I had assigned no 
other limits to my fame than to my existence; — indeed, 
would it not have been much better to have spent my 
life in ease and tranquillity without any labour and 
trouble? On the contrary, the soul, in some inde- 
scribable manner, is ever used to exalt itself and look 

forward into posterity; as if it was then only about to 
live, when it quitted the present existence. Were this 
not so, the souls of good men would use no great efforts 
to attain immortal glory. 

160 Two letters in a single day from Octavius, 
who now wants me to go immediately to Rome, and 
{[says^l that he is desirous of acting by the authority of 
the Senate. / replied that the Senate could not meet 
before the Kalends of January, which I conceive to he 
the case. He adds, however, " by your advice." In 
short, he presses hard, and I try to excuse myself. I 
cannot trust his youth: I know not his real intentions; 
and / care to do nothing without your friend Pansa. 
/ am afraid of Antonius's power, and unwilling to 



159 posteritatem ad se pertinere. me snsceptanim fdisse. 
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leave the coast, at the same time that I fear the occur- 
rence of any great event during my absence. This 
youth's proceeding displeases Varro at any rate, if not 
me. He has steady troops: he can have Brutus, and 
he acts openly, arranging and enrolling [[his army^ at 
Capua. Already I see war. Write me an answer. 
That my messenger should have left Rome without a 
letter from you I am much surprised. 

1 61 All other accomplishments have individually 
and collectively a tendency to support each other; but 
oratory — the science of speaking intelligently, skilfully, 
and elegantly — has no defined ground within whose 
limits it is confined. All subjects that can by any 
possibility come under discussion by men, must be 
well argued by thos^ who lay claim to such proficiency, 
^d are eager for the repute of eloquence. On this 
account I am quite ready to allow, that both in Rome 
and in Greece also, which has always held this art in 
the highest esteem^ there have been many who, possess- 
ing withal great talents, and being high in repute for 
eloquence, have still not attained the highest of know- 
ledge on general topics, I am quite certain, however, 
that it would be quite impossible to attain the eloquence 
of a Crassus or an Antony, without an almost universal 
knowledge of all that goes to constitute such insight 
into argument^ and such copious flow of language, as 
their orations ever display. 

162 Cyrus the Elder is stated by Xenophon to 
have uttered the following words on his death-bed: — 



dpiiTTeia. centuriat — dinumerat. [The verb centuriare 
means literally to divide the troops into centuries or com- 
panies. So Livy, xxii. 38, centuriati pedites; — ^and hence 
fig. to arrange; as in Plant. MIL iii. 2, 2, centuriati bene 
sunt manipulares.j 161 se ipsse per se tuentur sin- 

gula;, bene dicere. septa teneri. profiteri. hsec summa 
duxit. pertinere. prudentia. 162 apud Xenophontem dicit. 
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'* Think not^ mj dearest children, that when I shall 
have left you, I shall have no habitation or exists 
ence. Even when I was with you, you beheld not my 
soul, but still from my actions you understood that 
it existed in my body : beliere, therefore, that it still 
exists^ although you may not see it. For myself, indeed, 
I can nerer be persuaded, that souls hare life while in 
mortal bodies, and die when they leave them; nor, 
farther, that the soul is unconscious after leaving 
an imconscious body. [1 believe^ rather that it then 
begins to be wise, when it assumes its purity and inte- 
grity, after being freed from all admixture with the 
body. Moreover, when man's being is dissolved by 
death, it is quite clear whither all the individual par- 
ticles depart; for they all go to that place, whence 
they originally came: — ^but with respect to the soul 
it continues invisible, both when it is present in the 
body and after it has departed. If therefore, my 
sons, these things be true, revere me as an immortal 
spirit; but if the soul is destined to die with the body, 
you will still exercise veneration towards the gods, 
who preserve and govern this beauteous frame^ by 
holding our memory in inviolable piety** Such were 
the words of Cyrus on his death-bed. 

163 Some philosophers^ ancient as well as mo- 
dern^ conceived that the gods took no cognisance what- 
ever of human affairs. If their doctrine be true, whereto 
serves piety, holiness, or religion; for these are pure 
and chaste offices of devotion to the divinity of the 
gods, due to the immortal beings for their care and 
protection of mankind. If, however, the gods neither 
can nor will help us — if they neither care for us, 



nolite arbitrari, nusquam — ^nullus. enndemesse. quoqusBqiie 
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nor regard our actions — and if there be nothing in 
them that can issue in the general advantage of our 
race, whj pay we them any worship or honour, and 
why address to them any supplication? Piety, like 
the other virtues, cannot consifit tit outward shon^ 
and without piety neither sanctity nor religion can 
be supported: overthrow these [and^^ great concision 
and trouble of life ensue; and it is questionable^ whe^ 
tlier^ if we cast off piety towards the gods, good-faLtk, 
social-union, and justice, the most excellent of aU 
virtues, are not removed at the same time. 

164 Scipio used often to say, that nothing was 
so difficult as for friendship to last to the end of men^s 
lives; because either friends' interests might differ, 
their political sentiments might be at variance, men's 
tempers might be changed by adversity or old-age. 
By way of illustration, he brought forward the example 
of boys, whose strongest attachments are often laid 
aside, when they assume the dress of manhood. [|Sup- 
posing,] however, that their friendships endured till 
they became young men, yet are they occasionally 
broken in some struggle, either about marriage, or 
some advantage which both could not enjoy. Nay^ 
even they who have persevered in friendship during 
a long period, have at last weakened that Mendship 
by the pursuits of ambition; and in most men avarice 
is its bane. In men, likewise, of more distinguished 
stations, friendship is undone by their competitions 
for honour and renown; and hence it happens, that 
the greatest rancour often succeeds the greatest friend^ 
ship between the same parties. 



nee quid agamus animadvertunt permaDare ad. in specie 
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105 In this the consulship of L. J. Cassar and G. 
Marcius Figulus, know that I have a son^ and Terentia 
is also doing well. So long, and no letters from you ? I 
sent jou before a particular account of the state of my 
proceedings, I am at present thinking to undertake 
the defence of my fellow-candidate Catiline. The 
judges are just what we wish, and with the accuser s 
full consent. I hope, if ke be acquitted, to have him 
the more Jirmly united to me in the business of the 
canvass: but should it fall out otherwise, we will bear 
it with patience. I much require your speedy arriyal; 
for it is the universal opinion that some noble persons 
of your acquaintance will oppose my elevation, I see 
that you can be of very great use in conciliating 
their good will for me: be sure^ therefore, to be at 
Borne in January, as you hare appointed. 

166 That man, whoever he be, who by modera- 
tion and consistency^ attains a quiet mind and in^ 
ternal peaccy is neither corroded by cares, nor crippled 
by fears, and as he thirsts for nothing impatiently, he 
is exempt Jrom thejires of desire^ and melts not in the 
enjoyment of useless transports: the wise man whom 
we seek is such a person, and he is that happy being 
to whom nothing in life can be intolerable for its depres- 
sing influence, nothing so joyously exhilarating as to 
elate him beyond measure. For what can appear great 
in human affairs to that man who can emf)race in his 
mind the whole of eternity, and the magnitude of the 
entire universe ? Such an one, moreover, casts around 
him so searching a glance, that he always sees for him- 
self some seat of abode free from trouble and anxiety, 
so that whatever fortune befall him^ he will bear it 



165 filiolo me auctum. rationes. competitor, conjnnc- 
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with suitable tranquillity. Whoever does this, will 
he free not only from sorrow, but all other perturba- 
tions. A mind exempt from these, makes men perfectly 
and absolutely blest, whereas an excited mind, and one 
divorced from sound and stable reason, loses alike its 
health and consistency. 

167 My friend Lucceius, who is of all men, per- 
haps, the most sensible of an obligation^ has infonbed 
me with the warmest expressions of gratitude, that you 
have most abundantly and liberally promised your aid to 
his agents. If then your mere promise be thus acceptable 
to him, how pleasant, think you, will be the deed itself, 
when you shall have performed (as I trust you will) 
your kind engagements! The people of BuUis have 
intimated their full determination to refer the affair 
of Lucceius to Pompey's arbitration. We have the 
greatest need, however, of being fortified by your 
influence, power and authority also, and therefore I 
beg of you by all means to exert it for this purpose. It 
aflbrds me, also, great satisfaction to find that both 
Lucceius and his agents are convinced that no man has 
more credit or influence with you than myself. I ear- 
nestly therefore, and repeatedly beg that you will prove • 
ike same by your conduct towards them, 

168 Themistocles, after his victory in the war 
against the Persians, said in the public council, that he 
had planned a safe expedient for the state, but that it 
must necessarily be kept secret: and he required that 
the people should assign to him some one to whom he 
might impart it. Aristides wasjixed upon; and The- j 
mistocles told him that the fleet of the Lacedasmonians, 
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which had been withdrawn to Gytheium, coald be 
secretly destroyed by fire, the effect of which would 
necessarily be to break down all the resources of the 
Lacedsemonians. Aristides, on hearing this, came into 
the eager and expectant assembly, and said, that the 
counsel offered by Themistocles was particularly useful^ 
but quite unprincipled. The Athenians, therefore, 
concluding that, if a scheme were unprincipled, it could 
not be useful, wholly rejected it on the mere autho- 
rity of Aristides, without hearing the particulars, 

169 Since you dare not absolutely deny the 
existence of the gods, what hinders you from ascribing 
a divine nature to the sun, the world, or some eternal 
mind ? [Because^ says Epicurus, I neyer beheld wisdom 
and a rational soul, except in a human form. What ! did 
you neyer observe something like them in the sun, the 
moon, or the five moving planets ? The sun finishes his 
revolution in a year; the moon completes the same 
course in a month; and the five planets, some nearer, 
others more remote from the earth, finish their circuits 
in different spaces of time. Did you never observe 
anything like this, Epicurus ? According to you, then, 
there can be neither sun, moon, nor stars, because 
nothing can exist, but what we have seen or touched. 
What! you have, surely^ not seen God himself? Why 
then do you believe there is any? If this doctrine be 
allowed, we must reject all the narratives of history — all 
the discoveries of reason; and the people who dwell in 
inland countries must refuse to believe in the existence 
of the sea. 

170 If any one desires to know what has induced 



quo fitcto— necetee asset. perutile. quam re audierant 
quidem. 169 quid est quod te impediat menstruo 

spatio. disparibus temporibus eadem spatia conficiunt. 
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me to devote myself to literature, so late in life, nothing 
is more easy of explanation : for, being entirely disen^ 
gaged from business, and the commonwealth reduced 
to such a state as to be goyemed by the counsels and 
care of a single man, I deemed it first of all necessary, 
for the sake of the state, that my countrymen should 
be instructed in philosophy, and that it would be of 
much importance, and greatly to the honour and com- 
mendation of our city, to have such great and excel- 
lent subjects introduced in the Latin tongue. I feel, 
also, the less sorry for my undertaking, since I plainly 
see how much I have excited the desires of many, not 
merely to learn, but also to write : for there were great 
numbers of Romans rvell-grounded in Greek learning, 
who were unable to communicate to their countrymen 
what they had learnt, because they were not co&fident 
that what they had received from the Greeks could be 
expressed in the Latin. On this point we conceive 
ourselves to have so well succeeded, that even in co- 
piousness of expression we can scarcely be surpassed 
by the Greeks themselves. 

171 Though I never entertained any doubt that , 
in consequence of your great services to the state, and 
the exalted rank of your family, the Roman people 
would make you consul with the greatest eagerness, 
and by their unanimous votes; yet, when the fact was 
announced to me, I felt a pleasure that I cannot de- 
scribe; and I am desirous, that, as the gods vouchsafe 
you this distinction, you should manage the business 
in a manner consistent with your own character and 
that of your ancestors. And, would that I could even 
at present behold the day so earnestly wished for by 



170 nihil est, (luod ezpedire tarn facile possimtiB. quttm 
otic langueremus. decus — laus. commovere. Graecis insti- 
tutionibus eruditL tantum profecisse. * 171 consnlem 
facturus esset. incredibili latitid affici. fortunare. 
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myself and could apportion mj own zeal and energy 
6y the amount of your most extensive exertions and 
land acts towards myself. The means of doing this, 
however, hare been taken from me by the unthoughi-q/^ 
and unhokedrfor state of the proTinoe: yet, in order 
that I may see yon as oonsol conducting the pahlic 
affiiirs consistently with your character, I particularly 
request you to take care that no wrong be done me, 
and that mjyear of office be not protracted. By doing 
this, you will add greatly to the weight of my former 
obligations. Farewell. 

172 Archjrtas of Taientum used to say, that 
aatme had visited man with no pestilence more fatal 
Ihan bodily pleasure, the greedy lust after which was 
rashly and incontinently excited to procure enjoyment. 
Hence arose betrayals of one's country, destruction of 
stites, and secret conferences with the enemy; lastly, 
there was no crime or ill-deed, of which the per- 
petration was not induced by the lust after pleasure. 
And^ as nature gifted man with nothing more desirable 
dian intellect, nodiing surely could be so hostile to this 
dtrine diaige and gifit as pleasure; for were lust to 
hold the dominion, there could be no nxon for tem* 
peianoe, nor could yirtue hare any standing in tke 
domains of pleasure. In (xder to make this [doe* 
trine]] the more intelligible, he recommends us to 
Jtgnre to oursdves a man afiected with as much 
sensual pleasure as it is possible to conceire: and he 
tlMMight there could be no doubt, that so long as a man 
was thus affected, he could certainly neither set on 
foot nor accomplish anything, either by thought, rea- 
son, or reflection: nothing, therefore^ could be so exe* 



navare. pro tois, &c. nee opinatiiB et improTisns. nt ope- 
mm, des. eflici amramn mnniis. 172 cspitalior. ad potiim- 
dnai. clandewtiiia coUoqaiiL cdrnqne homini natma dediawC 
regno. fingioe animcu qoin. qaodick si qnidem. 
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crable or pestilential as pleasure, insomuch that, were 
it greater, or more protracted in duration, it would 
quench the whole light of the soul. 

173 // mat/ be asked — were the illustrious, whose 
deeds are handed down by history, deeply instructed in 
that kind of learning so highly extolled by yourself? 
To affirm this of all, would indeed be a hard matter; 
but yet / can give a fair reply. There have, I own, 
been many men of excellent dispositions, and dis- 
tinguished virtue, who without learning, by a mere 
power of nature almost divine^ have of themselves 
become wise and moderate. I may add, also, that 
nature without learning has more Jrequently attained 
to praise and high character than learning unaided 
by nature; but I contend, moreover, that when to 
an excellent natural disposition the embellishments 
of learning are added, there usually results something 
indescribably great and extraordinary. Such was that 
divine man Africanus, whom our fathers beheld; such 
were C. Laslius and L. Furius, persons of the greatest 
temperance and moderation; such the elder Cato, a 
man of great bravery, and for those times of great learn- 
ing, persons who surely would never have applied to 
learned pursuits, had they considered them to be of no 
service towards the acquisition and improvement of 
virtue. If, however^ no such advantages were de- 
rivable from learning, and if pleasure alone be 
th^ object of its votaries, you must still, methinks, 
allow it to be a very liberal and polite amusement. 
Other studies, indeed, are not suited to every time, 
every age, everyplace; but these give strength tn youth 
widijoy in old age, adorn prosperity, support and con- 
sole under adversity, are delightful at home, yet no 



173 qnsBret qmspiam. landibns efferre. est cer- 
turn quod respondeam. habitu prope divine. exsti- 
tisse. ssepius ad laudem, &c., .... valuisse. si nihlL 
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hindrance abroad; at night they are company to vs^ 
when rve travel they attend us, and in our rural retire- 
ment they do not forsake us. Thongh men themselves 
be incapable of them, still they should admire them, 
when they see them in others. 

174 Aratus of Sicyon has a just claim to our 
praise, because, when his state had been held by 
tyrants for fifty years, he left Argos for Sicyon, got 
possession of the city by effecting a secret entrance, 
and, after having quite suddenly crushed the tyranny 
of Nicocles, restored six hundred exiles who had been 
the wealthiest of that state, — ^tbus setting free the 
commonwealth by his arrival. He saw, however, a 
great difficulty with respect to goods and possessions 
(because he deemed it most unjust that those whom he 
had restored should be in want, while others held their 
property) ; nor could he conceive it just to disturb the 
possessions of half a century, acquired partly by de- 
scent, partly by purchase, and partly, also, by marriage. 
He resolved, therefore, neither to deprive the present 
possessors, nor to refuse satisfaction to the original 
owners. Being convinced that money was necessary 
for settling the business, he declared his intention of 
setting out for Alexandria, ordering the state to re- 
main as it was till his return; he then repaired in 
haste to his guest Ptolemy, at that time reigning, 
the second, after the building of Alexandria. After 
unfolding to him his desire of liberating his country, 
and informing him of the state of affairs, this emi- 
nent man easily obtained from the wealthy monarch 
a large subsidy of money, which he took to Sicyon. 
Fifteen of the principal men were then adopted into 
his council, with whom he took cognisance both of the 



Uteris adjnvarente alunt — oblectant. [^Ute here three verbs 
giving the whole meaning.] 17^ opprimi. qnomm bona, 
emptionibiis. dotibus. non satisfierL alter, causam docere. 
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claims of those who held other people's property, and 
of those who had lost their own; and he thus succeeded^ 
hj making estimates of property, in persuading some to 
yield the lands for a pecuniary compensation, — others 
to consider it more convenient to have an equivalent 
counted out to them, than to recover their own. And 
so it was, that all departed without complaint, and 
complete harmony was established* 

175 As an orator is allowed to wander at discre- 
iion in this field of such immense extent, and, wherever 
he rests, to rest in ground that is especially his own^ he 
has a ready supply of every oratorical provision and 
embellishment: — for sl rich Jund of subjects begets a 
rich fund of words, and if there be dignity in the sub<* 
jects on which the speech is made, there naturally 
arises a certain splendour in the expressions. Grant 
only that the speaker or writer having received from 
boyhood a liberal education, is fired with zeal as well 
as assisted by nature, and, being practised in Jree dis- 
cussions on every variety of subjects, has read the 
most accomplished writers and orators with a view to 
a full acquaintance with and imitation of them; — and 
be sure, he will not have to seek from those elocution 
masters, how he should frame and beautify his pe- 
riods. So easily in the full flow of subjects will he 
glide on to the embellishments of oratory without any 
other guide than nature itself^ provided only that it be 
exercised. 

176 When Ariobarzanes had done speaking, I 
advised the king to use all diligence in protecting his 
own person; and I recommended those friends, who had 



fecit ut persuaderet. quod tanti. concordi^ constituta. 
17$ libera. ubicunqne constiterit. copia. Sit modo 
is, &c. disceptatio. nsd ille baud sane — requiret. verba 
struere et illuminare* sineduoe, naturi ips&. 
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been approved by the judgment of his father and 
grandfather, to suffer themselves to he taught hy the 
hard destinies of the father and to defend by the 
atmost care and vigilance the life of their monarch. 
When he asked me for some cavalry and cohorts from 
ray array, — although I knew that by your vote of the 
senate, not only I was authorized to grant them, but 
also that I ought to do it, — ^yet, as the state, (in con- 
sequence of the messages which daily arrived from 
Sjrria,) required that I should, as soon as possible, 
conduct the army to the borders of Cilicia; and as the 
king on the discovery of the conspiracy thought he 
had no need of a Roman army but could defend him- 
self by his own troops; I recommended him to make 
his first essay at government by defending his own 
life. £1 bid him also^ exercise his royal privileges 
against those whom he knew to have plotted against 
him^ punish such as should be punished, and dissipate 
the terrors of the remainder; in short, use the protec- 
tion of my army rather to intimidate than forcibly to 
put down tiie sedition of those in fault. 

177 The entire reformation of the leading vices, 
failings, and ailments of our nature, is to be derived 
from philosophy, — in whose hosom^ therefore, as in a 
safe haven, we seek refuge when we have been tossed 
by the troubles and tempests of life. Oh, philosophy, 
guide of life, — investigator of virtue and expeller of 
the vices, — what could have been the lot either of our- 
selves or mankind generally, but for thee? Thou wast 
the parent of cities; thine it was to assemble into a 



176 [docti casu acerbissimo, &c., followed by a sub- 
junctive.] postulare. non modo posse me. patefactis 
jam insidiis. k quibos perspexisset sibi insidias paratas. 

poend afflcere. 177 correctio. cujus in sinum 

confugimus. jactari. indagatrix. quid 

sine te esse potuisset parSre. tu . . . . . convocfistL 
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community the scattered members of our race, and 
thine, also, to unite them first together in households, 
marriage-connexions, and the communion of language 
and literature: thou, also, hast been the inventress of 
laws, and the mistress both of morals and education. 
To thee we fly for refiige — ^fi-om thee we solicit aid — 
and to thy service we now devote ourselves, — not as 
before to a considerable extent^ but wholly and solely to 
the exclusion of all other pursuits. Indeed, a single 
day well spent, in accordance with thy precepts, is 
preferable to an eternity of sin. Whose resources, 
then, can we use in preference to thine, since thou hast 
both gifted us with quietude of life, and removed from 
us the fear of death! Yet, after all, philosophy is so 
far from being praised, according to her deserts^ as 
respects human life, that nearly all neglect her, while 
many treat her even with abuse. This error, and 
this mental darkness that overwhelms the unlearned is, 
in my opinion, to be ascribed to their inability of look- 
ing so Jar into the recesses of nature, and because they 
consider not, that those were philosophers by whom 
human life was first trained to civilization. 



178 Balbus's messenger delivered me the packet 
with all due care. From your letters, indeed, it would 
seem as if you were afraid that I might not have re- 
ceived those letters which I could wish indeed had never 
been delivered to me; for tbey increased my affliction, 
and even had they fallen into other hands, would 
have communicated no news. What, forsooth^ is so 
commonly known as the animosity of Quintus against 
me and this the usual style of his letters, — which, I 



magnft ezparte. peccans immortalitas. largirL proinde 
ac merer!. ofiEimdi. tarn long^ retro. 178 fasciculus. 
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suppose, Caesar transmitted to those persons, not 
because' he was offended with that person's baseness, 
but for the sake of rendering my misfortunes more 
notorious. As for what you say of being afraid that 
they may injure him and that you are striving to 
remedy this, Csesar did not even wait to be asked 
about it. For this I am not sorry: — I am more sorry 
that my own requests should haye no effect. Sulla, 
I believe, will be here to-morrow with Messala: — they 
are hastening to Csssar after being driven away by the 
soldiers, who refuse to stir till they have received 
[their pay.] He will, therefore, come hither, which 
was not expected: — but it mill be some time first; 
for he travels so as to allot several days to the prin- 
cipal towns. And, do as he pleases, Pharnaces will 
cause him some delay. "What, then, do you think / 
ought to do? — ^for my health already with difficulty 
withstands this unwholesome climate which gives addi- 
tional poignancy to my distress. Shall I ask those 
who are going to him to make my excuses, and shall I 
approach nearer Rome? Pray think of this, and 
though you have hitherto not complied with my fre- 
quent entreaties^ yet assist me with your advice. I 
know it is a thing of difficulty; yet act as you think 
best in these troubles. . I deem it important, also, to 
see you myself; and / shall have gained somethings 
if that happens. You will attend to the "Will as you 
mention. Farewell. 

179. // is not by any means clear^ what that is, 
by which nature is moved to receive its primary appe- 
tencies; and about this matter philosophers, in the 



iste. obesse. ne rogari quidem se passus est. 

impetratio. negant se usqnam [commoturos, under- 

stood], tard^ quidem. ponere. mihi [agendum], 

gravitas hujus cceli. illuc. seepe rogatus. pro- 

fecero. 179 Non constat [relative to be inverted.] 
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discussion of the sumhuh bonuk, £nd exclu'^' 
sively their ground for disagreemenL Indeed, of the 
entire question about the^Aa/ cause of good and eyil, 
should it be desired to look into their extreme and 
furthest source, we must first discover the well-head in 
which are to be found the first invitations of our 
nature; and, this once founds the whole argument 
about the highest good or the greatest ill is easily 
derived from this origin. Some conceive, that the 
chief desire is pleasure, — ^the chief object of abhorrence^ 
grief; while others hold the primary object of our 
wishes to be immunity from sorrow, and that the first 
thing to be avoided^ sorrow. Among these, too, we 
may reckon a third diverging party, who enumerate 
health, the preservation of our bodily members and 
senses, strength, beauty, the analogous principles to 
which exist in our souls like scintillations or seminary 
principles. Others, again, from the very same prin- 
ciples, refer all duty either to pleasure, or to the ah- 
sence of pain, or else to the power of obtaining our 
chief enjoyments according to our natural instinct. 

These six opinions, therefore, respecting the sum- 
mum BONUM having been thus explained, we men- 
tion the following as the originators of the last three: 
Aristippus, of pleasure; Hieronymus, of freedom from 
pain; Cameades, of the enjoyment of what accords 
with nature (not, however, on his own authority, but 
on his powers of argument as a logician). To do all 
for mere pleasure, no one holds right; and io destroy 
grief hj the appetency of pleasure, even could it be so 
avoided, is wrong. But so to act in all respects, as to 
seek what suits our nature, even if we cannot obtain it, 
is — according to the Stoics — ^the only virtuous and 



omnis dissensio. fines, fons. ciim snmmum bonum exqni- 
ritur. depulsio. decUnatum. quorum similia sunt prima, 
&C. secundum naturam. vitiatio. doloris. adipisci. 
adsequi. 
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high principle worthy of being sought for itself alone, 
as the only good. 

180 'Nojlow of genius, no force of eloquence, no 
power of description can eyen recount, much less embeJr- 
lishy the high exploits of Csesar: — yet this I affirm, tvitb 
deference to him^ that from none of them will he reap 
greater glory than from those of this day. It has often 
occurred to me, and I qflen declare it with pleasure, 
that none of the achievements of our own commanders, 
none of foreign nations, none of the most illustrious 
monarchs are comparable with those of our present 
commander-in-chief, either as respects the importance 
of the contests, the number of battles, the variety of 
countries, the rapidity qf his successes^ or the diversity 
of his enterprises. Countries the most remote from 
each other could not have been sooner traversed than 
they have been subdued by Caesar's victories. These 
are circumstances so extraordinary, that it were mad- 
ness not to allow that they are almost incomprehensible 
by the human powers of conception. There are attain- 
ments, however, even greater than these; for many are 
apt to deprecate military glory, and in order to depress 
the commander's merits, love to take part from the 
officer to bestow it on the soldier. In the glory, indeed, 
which Ceesar has UUely attained, he has no associate; 
however great it be, (and surely it cannot be greater^) 
it is all his own. No general, no captain, no troop, no 
battalion, robs him of this praise, exclusively his own : — 
nay, even fortune, the mistress of human events, claims 
no share of this honour: to him alone she resigns i/, 
acknowledging that it is entirely, absolutely his own, 



180 fliimen. non dicam exomare. ipeius pace. am- 
plior. crebris usurpare sermonibus. posse conferri [at 
the end of the daiise.] celeritas conficiendi. citiiis 

cujusquam passibus potuisse peragrari. ut ea vix 

capere possit. communicare cum. paullo ante, 

nihil sibi ex istft decerpit. ipsi libenter cedr 
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since rashness never mingles with wisdom, and chance 
has no part with design. 

Csesar s military praises, therefore, shall he celehrated, 
I say, celebrated not only amongst ourselves, but in 
every language, and in the annals of every nation; nor 
shall the latest posterity cease to proclaim them. The 
fame of these exploits, however, seems in some manner, 
while we read them, to be drowned in the shouts of 
armies and the din of trumpets; hut when, on the con- 
trary^ we read or hear of a compassionate, generous, 
humane, just, moderate, or prudent act performed even 
under the influence of anger, the foe of deliberation, 
and in the triumph of victory, when men are generally 
proud and insolent; with such an ardent afiection are 
we fired, that we are often in love with persons Qof this 
character,^ though we have never seen them, and this 
not only when contemplating realities, hut even the 
mere pictures of the imagination. 

With what gratitude, then, shall we embrace, with 
what veneration approach, with what applause shall we 
crown this, our Ceesar, whom we have constantly 
amongst us, whose disposition, whose inclination, whose 
countenance seems to promise, that whatever has sur- 
vived the fortune of the late war, shall be again secured 
to us! By heavens^ the walls of this court seem with 
transports to pay to him their grateful acknowledge- 
ments, conscious as it were, that ere long, the now lost 
authority of our ancestors should again reside within 
theix precinct! 



conticescere. obstrepi. at vero quum. aliquid demeater 
&c. . . . factum, m fictis. [Invert the relative clauses, Te 
vero^ quemy &C., mediusJuUus!^ gestire. sedes. 
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In many of the following extracts, the use of the oratio 
obKqua is so constant and so complicated in long and involved 
sentences, as to require in the student much forethought and 
consideration, especially in the use of the pronouns and the 
subordinate moods. The bracketed words are intended to 
show what sort of pronouns should be used. 



I. 

Cjebar and Abiovistus. First Conference, 

Csdsar sent ambassadors to Arioyistus, to desire that 
he would appoint a place for an interview; and Ario- 
vistas thus replied: — '^ ^Hdd he wanted any thing 
of Caesar, he would himself have come to him; if 
^Ccesar wanted him, he, on his part, must come in 
person to demand it. For his own part, he could 
neither venture without an army into the Grallic pro- 
yinces of which Csesar was in occupation, nor could he 
assemble an army without great trouble and expense. 
He wondered, also, ^what business either Cassar or 
the Roman people ^ could have in his own particular 



'[Use the phrase opus esse, &c.] 'ille. ^quid 

negotii esaet. 
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diyision of Gaul, which belonged to him by right of 
conquest." 

This answer being reported to Csesar, he again 
sent an embassy to this eflfect: — * Notwithstanding 
his great obligations to himself QCsesar^ and to the 
Roman people, he yet manifested so little acknowledg- 
ment of either as even to refuse a proposed interview, 
and to decline ^treating or taking cognizance o/" affairs 
concerning the common interest. The following were, 
therefore, the particulars required of him, — first, to bring 
no more Germans over the Rhine into Gaul, — secondly, 
to restore the hostages taken from the ^dui, and to allow 
the Sequani to do the same, — and lastly, ^to forbear 
from all injuries towards the JEdui^ and neither make 
war upon them nor their allies. "^Such compliance 
Qsaid he] would establish a perpetual friendship and 
amity between him and the Roman people. If, how- 
ever, he refused conditions so just, he QCaesar] certainly 
would not overlook the just complaints of the iBdui. 

CiESAR AND Ariovistus. Sccond Conference, 

i. On coming to the conference requested by Ario- 
vistus, Cassar began by calling to his mind the kind- 
nesses conferred on him both by himself and the 
Roman senate. He had been entitled a king by that 
senate, because he was a friend, and had sent them 
gifts of ^most ample value^ an honour which ^hadfollen 
to fow mens lot^ and had been usually granted ^°«» 
consideration of their unusually good offices, — these 
rewards he had obtained by the kindness and gene- 
rosity of himself QCaesar] and the senate, without 
having any access or just cause ^for making a claim. 
He informed them, also, how many ancient and just 



* afFectns tanto beneficio. ^ dicendum sibi aut cognoscendnm 
de, &;c. ' ^duos injuria lacessere. ^ si id ita fecisset. 
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reasons existed for ^*an intimate union between the 
Romans and the .£dui, what state-decrees, how often 
and how honourable, had been made in fayoor of 
the latter; that the JEdm had at all times held the 
government of all Graul, even long before thej had 
sought the friendship of the Romans, whose custom 
it was to desire not only that their friends and allies 
should suffer no ^* actual lois of property y but ^* should 
be elevated and promoted to influence, dignity, and 
honour. Who then could endure, that what thej had 
offered for the friendship of the Roman people should 
be snatched and plundered from them? Caesar then 
required) what he had stated in his despatches to his 
lieutenants, that Ariovistus should wage war neither on 
the iEdui nor their allies, but give back the hostages, 
and if he could send no portion of the Germans to their 
homes, at any rate not allow them any more to cross 
the Rhine. 

ii. Ariovistus, making but few rejoinders to Csesar's 
requirements, ^^made many prof essions of his own high 
deeds, speaking to the following effect: — ^He had crossed 
the Rhine, not of his own free will, but because he 
had been asked and invited by the Grauls; he had not 
left his friends and home without great expectations 
of reward; he had settlements in Craul granted to 
him **6y the natives themselves; the hostages, also, 
had been given by consent of the parties themselves, 
and by the very rights of war he was in receipt of the 
tribute usually imposed by conquerors on the con- 
quered. As for the war, it had been waged, ^"^ not 
on the Gauls by him, but on him by the Gauls^ all of 
whose states had come out to oppose him, and con- 
ducted a campaign against him, who in a single battle 



'* necessitado. ^'sui nihil deperdere. ^* [auciiores esse 

with the abL] '^miilta praedicare. ^*ab ipsis. '7 uou 
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had routed and defeated all l^eir forces; and should 
they desire '"a second trialy he [Arioyistiis*^ was agaiii 
ready to give them battle: in case, however, of ^^desiritig 
peace^ it was at any rate nnjnst in them to throw 
off the tribute, which till then they had cheerfully 
paid with their own consent. As for the friendship 
of the Roman nation, it ought to be to him QArio- 
▼istus]] an ornament and source of security, not of 
injury, and he had sought it with that expecta- 
tion. If, however, through the agency of the Romans*, 
their tribute should be remitted, and *^ihe captives 
withdrawn, he could quite as cheerfully renounce the 
friendship of the Romans, as before he had desired it. 
As respects his having led over a host of Germans into 
Gbul, he did it for his own protection, not for the 
purpose of aggression on the Gauls — a proof of which 
was that he had not come except on invitation^ and, so 
far from having provoked a war, had acted only on the 
defensive. He QAriovistus^ had entered Gaul before 
the Roman people; and never before the present had 
a Roman army ventured beyond the limits of their 
Gallic province. What did he QCaesar^ want, and why 
did he trespass on his QAriovistus's]] possessions — this 
part of Gaul being his province, just as the other is 
that of the Romans. The Romans, of course, would 
not and ought not to yield to him, if he attacked 
their territories ; nor would the Romans be otherwise 
than unjust, if they interfered with his rights and pos- 
sessions. With respect to the allegation that the ^dui 
had been styled as " brethren" by the [TRoman] senate, 
he was not so uncivilized or such a novice in history, 
as not to be aware that even in the last AUobrogic 
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war, the Miuk haA giyen bo aid to the Romans, nor 
had they, in those late contentions that had occurred 
between them and himself and the Sequani, eyer ap- 
plied for the succour of the Roman people. He had a 
right to suspect, that Caesar, as he had an army in 
Oaul, kept it, notwithstanding his &lse professions of 
friendship, for the purpose of adding to his fuinoyaBce. 
*^If then be [^CcBsar^ refused to retire with his army 
from these districts, he should consider him^ not as 
a friend, but a foe: and should he succeed in put- 
ting him to death, **he should be doir^ onfy what would 
please a large number of the nobles and principal men 
of Rome, because he had been assured by messages 
from those very parties, that by his death he ^AriovistusJ 
would secure the &Your and friendship of them all. 
On the contzary, should he withdraw, and leave to him 
£Arioyistus] the free possession of Gaul, he would 
giye him a rich reward, and in whatever wars it might 
be requisite to engage, he would carry them out with- 
out any labour or danger to Caesar. 

ilL Caesar, in reply, urged many reasons for not 
desisting from his undertaking; — for the custom, nei- 
ther of himself nor the Roman nsUion, would allow 
*^his desertion of such highly valuable allies, nor indeed 
did he consider Gaul to be the property of Ariovistus 
^*ani/ more than of the Romans. The Arverni and 
Ruteni had been overcome in war by Quintus Fabius 
Maximus; and the Roman people, *^ having given them 
a free pardon^ neither formed them into a province, 
nor imposed a tribute. If, however, reference should 
be made to the usage of the most remote times, the 
supreme power of the Romans in Gaul was most just; 
but i^ on the other, the decision of the Senate was to 
be observed, its just desire was that Gaul should be 
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free, rather than haying been conquered in war to be 
goYemed by Roman laws. 

11. 

The Conference between Caesar and the Germans. 

When Caesar was distant only a few days' journey 
from the Germans, ambassadors came from them ^ with 
thefollofving message: — ^The Germans, even * of former 
times^ were not used to wage war on the Romans, but 
yet, if they should receive sufficient provocation^ they 
would not ^refuse to engage in arms against them; 
inasmuch as this custom of the German nations has 
been handed down by our ancestry, — namely, to resist 
and ^not sue for terms with any parties that might 
attack them; this, however, they would say, that they 
had come against their own will, after having been 
ejected from their own homes. If the Romans desired 
their good offices, Qhey] could prove themselves use- 
ftil friends */o them: let them, therefore, assign lands 
for their use, or allow them to occupy those which 
^they had gained by arms. They Qhe Germans] 
yielded to the Suevi alone, with whom not even the 
immortal Gods could vie; for there was none left on 
earth whom they could not subdue. 

Cassar returned a suitable answer, "^ which in sub- 
stance was as follows: — He could entertain no friend- 
ship with them, while they remained in Gaul: because 
it was not fair, for those ^who could not defend their 
own territories, to seize on those of others, nor, besides, 
^were any lands in Gaul ^unoccupied, which could be 
given without wrong, especially to so great a multitude. 
'TAey were at liherty, however, if they pleased, to 
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settle in the territories of the Ubii, whose ambassadors 
were with him, complaining of the wrongs of the 
Suevi, and soliciting his assistance: this is what he 
should request at their hands. 

III. 

Description of the Britons. 

i. The interior of Britain is inhabited by those 
' whom tradition alleges to have been the aborigines of 
the island itself, — its coast being occupied bj those 
who either for war or plunder had crossed over from 
Belgium; and they are all named ^from the states 
whence thej came thither to fight, establish themselyes, 
and commence the cultivation of the land. The popula- 
tion is almost infinite; their dwellings are very thickly 
scattered, and they have a great quantity of cattle. 
Instead of coined money they use either copper or else 
iron 'dice * ascertained to he of a certain weight. Tin is 
found in the inland, iron in the coast-regions; but the 
supply is small, and their copper is imported. There 
is ^timber of all kinds as in Gaul, except the beech and 
the fir. The hare, the fowl, and the goose, they deem 
it unlawful to eat; but still they rear them for their 
own ^rvhim and pleasure. The climate is more tempe- 
rate than in Gaul, and the frosts are less severe*. 

ii. Of all the Britons by far the most humanised 
are those who inhabit the maritime district of Kent, nor 
do they much difi^er in customs ^frorn the people of 
GauL Most of the people in the interior do not sow 
grain at all, but live on milk and flesh, clothing them- 
selves in the hides of beasts. All the Britons to a man 
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^ stain themselves with tvoady which gives them a blue 
tinge; and bj these means "<% assume a more fright 
ful aspect in battle: — ^thej also wear ^Umg hair and shave 
the whole of the body except the head and the tkpper 
lip. They have wives in common between them, — 
^^ten or twelve men {to eacJC] and particularly brothers 
with brothers and parents with children: — but ^^the 
issue are always reckoned to be the children of 
those to whom the mothers *' werejlrsl attached when 
virgins. 

IV. 

Speech of Ambiorix to C^lsAr's Emissaries. 

Ambiorix in the presence of Caius Arpineius and 
Quintus Junius spoke in the following terms :'^— He 
was bound []he said^ to acknowledge his very great 
obligations for Csesar's former kindness, ^ in having set 
him free from the tribute he had been used to pay the 
Aduatici, and 'm having procured the restoration of 
his son and nephew, whom that nation had detained 
in the chains of slavery among their other hostages. 
As respects what he had done concerning the attack of 
Titurius's camp, he had done it not on his own deci'* 
sion or by his own will, but on ^compulsion of the 
senate; and ^his tenure qf supreme authority was such^ 
that the populace ' had just as much power over him 
^as he over the populace. This war was an under- 
taking indeed qf his own state^ because it was unable to 
resist the combined efforts of the other Gauls; — and 
this he could easily prove ^from the consideration qfits 
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own insignificance^ because he was not ^so entirely a 
novice as to relj on its own resources for the ability 
to conquer the Roman people. ' On the contrary^ it 
was a plan in which the Gauls combined in common; 
this particular day had been fixed for simultaneously 
attacking all Gassa/s winter-quarters, ' tit order thai no 
one legion might haye the power of aiding * another. 
Gauk could, of course, not eanly deny aid to their 
fellow-Graula, — especially, when a plan seemed ^^to have 
been formed for recovering their common liberty. 
These parties he had now satisfied with due regard to 
national feeling; and he now felt some sense of his 
obligation for Cassar's kindnesses; he, therefore, re^ 
eommended and entreated Titurius, in consideration of 
their long-continued friendly alliance, to form plans for 
the protection of himself [[Ambiorix]] and his soldiers; 
«^for a great body of Gkrmans had been employed to 
cross the Bhine, and would be with them in the course 
of two days. Their [[the Romans'^] plan, then, would 
be, {^^ should they desire to anticipate the knowledge of 
the neighbouring tribes,) to call forth their troops firom 
iheir winter-quartos, and march them to either Cicero 
or Labianus, one of whom was distant about fifity 
miles, the other somewhat further. '' This at any rate 
he promised and would ratify by oath,-— that they 
should have a safe passage throu^ his territories, by 
doing which he should at once consult the interest of 
his state by reliering it of its winter-burden, and at 
the same time giye Cassar ail due thanks for his ^*gaod 
offices. This said, Ambiorix departed* 
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V. 

General History op the Gauls. 

In all Gaul there are only two classes of men held 
in any esteem or honour; — for the populace ^ are re- 
garded nearly in the light of serfs, venturing on no 
plans of themselves and ^admitted to no public deli- 
berations. The majority of the people, when oppressed 
by private debts or ® enormous taxation, *sell themselves 
*as slaves to the nobles, who consequently exercise 
over them the same rights as lords over slaves. Of 
the two classes above mentioned one is that of the 
Druids, — ^the other that of the li^nights Qor soldiers]. . 

^Tke Druids have the management of the public 
religion, superintend both the public and private sacri- 
fices, and 'interpret the omens. To these resort '^Jbr 
educational purposes, a great number of the youthful 
population, by whom they are held in high esteem. In 
almost all controversies, either of a public or private 
nature, they are the referees; and ^even in case of ad- 
mitted guilt, whether about murder or an inheritance, 
or Qa dispute about] boundaries, these Druids are the 
judges, decreeing both rewards and punishments, and 
interdicting from the sacrifices, all persons, public or 
private, ^who would not abide hy their decisions. This 
is a very severe punishment among them; ^^for those 
mho are thus placed under a ban, are regarded as 
impious and abandoned characters, from whom all 
depart, shunning all communication or intercourse 
whatever, for fear of receiving injury, even by contact: 
no redress of law is open to them ^^on their suit, and no 
public honours can be shared by them. Among all 
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these Dniids, one only presides, holding supreme power; 
^*and on his demise, the next highest in rank succeeds; 
but if there be seyeral f competitors^ of equal rank, the 
chief Druid ^^is elected hj votes, the contest for the 
post being even, on some occasions, decided by arms. 
At a fixed time of the year the Druids ^*Jbrm a settle- 
ment in the lands of the Camutes, which are considered 
to be in the centre of all Gaul; and hither from all 
quarters, such as have disputes, resort for the purpose 
of being directed by theii ^ ^orders and decisions. This 
system is supposed to have had its first origin in 
Britain, and to have been thence transferred to Cktul; 
nay, even at the present day, those ^^fvho desire for 
more than usual acquaintance with the science, resort 
thither to enlarge their knowledge. 

With military affairs the Druids have no concern, 
nor do they pay tribute like other castes: indeed 
they enjoy a total immunity both from military services 
and all other imposts. ^"^ Buoyed up by the hope of such 
rewards, great numbers ^^Jiock to their schools, as well 
of their own free will, as by the desire of their parents 
and nearest relations. Here they are said ^^to learn-by- 
heart a great number of verses, in which emplo3rment^ 
many spend even ^Hweniy years each. They conceive 
it impious to commit matters to writing; and therefore, 
even in their public and private accounts, (subjects 
apart from their religion,) they always *^use the Greek 
language. This seems to have been adopted for two 
reasons, — ^first, because they are unwilling that their 
system should be published, and secondly, from a desire 
that their students should not trust to writing, and 
neglect the cultivation of the memory; which is often 
the case, when persons, "^^relying on written literature^ 
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grow careless about storing fects completely in the 
memory. Their grand doctrine is, that souls, so &r 
firom perishing entirely, pass after death from one body 
to another, [^a doctrine]} they conceiye as conduciye 
to yalour, because it sets aside the fear of death. 
They have many discussions, also, about the planets 
and their moyements, the size of the universe, and the 
worlds belonging to it, the nature of matter and the 
power of the immortal gods; — and in these subjects 
they instruct the youth committed to their charge. 

The other caste of superior rank is that of the mili- 
tary, or knights. These all engage in military pursuits, 
either *^mhen they want practice^ or in case of any war; 
and, before the arrival of Cfesar, it was almost a yearly 
occurrence for them to be either inflicting wrongs them- 
selves, or **repelUng them when inflicted \hy others.^ 
The number of *^ retainers and clients employed by 
them, is in every respect proportioned to the degree of 
their rank and the aptitude of their means, — '" thisy after 
all^ being the whole amount (^ their popularity and 
influence. 

VI. 

Dbpbnob op Yeroinobtorix before the Gauls*. 

Tercingetorix ^mas charged^ on his return to his 
people, with treasonable desertion, 't» having moved 
his camp nearer to the Romans, ' in having withdrawn 
all his cavalry, and 'tn having left so large a force 
without a commander, — *thus by his departure giving 
the Romans an easy opportunity for quickly surprising 
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them: and all these things [said they]] oould not hare 
occurred by chance, and mthont design, but because he 
preferred to owe the soyereignty of Gaul to Osesar's 
will and pleasure, than ^to hold it as a gift conferred 
by themselves. Thus accused, Yercingetorix gare the 
following reply :— The removal of his camp had been 
effected in consequence of want of fodder, and on their 
own recommendation; ^his nearer approach to the Ro- 
mans had been induced by the extreme fitness of the 
spot for a defence within fortifications; as for the 
cavalry, surely the aid of such a force ought not to be 
wanted at all in a fenny morass, whereas they had 
proved of great service whither they had gone; with 
regard to the supreme military power, he had ^pur^ 
posely on his departure committed it to none whatever, 
lest ^through love of popular praise he should be urged 
to risk an engagement, which he saw all were eager 
for, owing to their weakness of spirit, because they 
could no longer endure the fatigues of campaigning. 
If accident alone has led the Romans "^io step in 
between them, it is the turn of fortune that it should 
be so; but if they have been called hither by any pri- 
Tate information of spies, they [the Gauls] should be 
thankful for having been able ^to ascertain from an 
elevated post of observation the extreme paucity of the 
Roman troops, whose power, therefore, they might 
despise, — ^inasmuch as, so far from venturing an en- 
gagement, they had retreated, ^like cowards, to their 
camp. For himself, he desired from Ceesar's hands, 
and through treachery, no military command what- 
ever, — since, as all the Gauls were well convinced, he 
could obtain it ^^by his own successful prowess; — 
^^and, beyond this, he was willing to give back into 
their hands any honour they might choose to confer on 
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him, in preference to denying safety from liis exer- 
tions. "In order that you may understand," continued 
he, " that in these matters I haye told you the sincere 
truth, listen to these Roman soldiers." 

Yercingetorix then produces certain slayes, whom a 
few days before he had ^* captured while out foraging, 
and had put to torture by famine and imprisonment. 
These ^^ being already tutored what to say, in answer 
to any interrogatories, declare, — " that they were 
legionary soldiers, and had been induced by starvation 
and destitution secretly to leave the camp, ^*with the 
hope ofjlnding. if possible^ com or cattle in the country. 
The whole army was suffering under a similar destitution, 
^^and the strength of every individual was so exhausted^ 
that they could no longer bear the toils of active ser- 
vice : on these accounts the Roman commander had 
resolved, in case he should ^^not make any advance in 
the attack on Avaricum, to draw off his army in the 
course of three days." " These," continues Yercin- 
getorix, " ^"^ these are the obligations you owe to me^ 
whom you accuse of treachery to your interests; for 
by my exertions you see a large and victorious army 
brought almost to the last stage of decay, ^^ without any 
bloodshed on your part: and I have already made 
provision that no state shall receive this army within 
its confines, even should it rally after this cowardly 
flight." 

YIL 

Speech op Critognatus at the Siege of Alesia. 

Those who were blockaded in the Alesia, ^ being igno- 
rant (as the day had passed on which they had expected 
their auxiliary troops, and their corn was all spent,) 
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what was going on among the Mdui^ conyened a 
council to consult *(m the issue of their fortunes. 
^ Various opinions were expressed, ^some favouring a 
surrender, tiie others voting for a * sortie^ while they had 
strength to accomplish it. Among these we must not 
forget the speech of Critognatus, which was remarkable 
beyond all others for its ^ineffable cruelty. This per- 
son, who was high-bom, and held a high post of autho- 
rity among the Arvemi, spoke in these words: — 

" I will say nothing of the opinion of those persons, 
who ^give the name of a mere surrender to what is in 
reality the basest slavery; for such, I conceive, ought 
neither to be reckoned as citizens, nor to be admitted 
to this deliberative council. I have to do with those 
alone, who approve of the sortie ; and in the counsel of 
these, approved by general consent, there appears to 
reside some stamp of our former distinction in valour. 
''Not to have the power of enduring want for a short 
season^ is effeminacy rather than courage; and people 
are more easily found ^to offer themselves voluntary 
victims to deaths than patiently to endure temporary 
pain. I should, however, perhaps approve of this 
opinion, (for so far my dignity allows me,) if I saw that 
no ^sacrifice was to be made, but that of life: — ^in 
deliberation, however, let us have some respect for all 
those Gauls whom we have roused to our assistance. 
What, think you, will be the feeling of our intimates 
and relatives, after the slaughter of eighty thousand 
men in a single battle, if they be compelled ^^to a 
general engagement^ ^stalking, as it were,] even on 
their very corpses? Do not rob them, those parties of 
your aid, who, with the view of defending you, have 
^^ esteemed as nought their own risks; and do not. 
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through your oym folly, rashness, or imbecility, pro- 
strate the whole of Graul, and ^* devote it to eyerlasting 
slavery. 

What? — ^because they came not to the very day, do 
you ^^ question their faith and constant attachment? 
^* Supposing thai the case^ think you that tlie Romans 
are daily employed at those farther outworks for mere 
&nc/s sake. J£ you cannot be fully assured by those 
last dispatches, when all access ^^ was barred^ at any 
rate use the testimony of those parties that they are on 
the point of approaching, and that the fear of tlus ev6i\t 
so terrifies the Romans, as to occupy them day and 
night in active service. What, then, is my advice? 
To do what our ancestors once did in ^^ their unequal 
contest with the Cimbri and Teutones: — for, when 
they were ^'^ shut up in their tomns^ and subjected to 
the same privations [|as at present]], they refused to 
surrender to the enemy, and maintained an existence 
by living on the bodies of those who appeared by age 
luifitted for war. ^^And, should tve not urge this as an 
example for imitation^ I must still deem it as a glo- 
rious exploit, achieved in defence of liberty, and, as 
such, handed down to posterity. For what was ever 
like that war? The Cimbri, after they had laid waste 
all Ckiul, and brought on us the [^above-mentioned^ 
calamity, at length left our district in search of other 
lands; but they left us our natural rights, cur laws, our 
lands, and our liberty. The Romans, on the contrary, 
— what else do they desire and long for, but to indulge 
their envy of those, whom they know to be ^^ famous in 
story ^ and illustrious in war, by settling in their lands 
and cities, and yoking them in eternal slavery? '^ On 
these and no other conditions have the Romans ever 
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waged their wars; and if you are ignorant of what is 
in course of transaction among far distant nations, jet, 
at any rate, look at the neighbouring part of Gaul, 
which, haying been once reduced to the form of a 
province, is overwhelmed by perpetual bondage, subject 
to entirely different laws and customs, as well as made 
amenable to military law, 

VIII. 

Character op Numa Pompiuus. 

About that time Numa Pompilius was universally 
celebrated £or justice and piety. He lived at Cures, in 
the country of the Sabines, and was ^ as eminently skilled, 
as any one in that age could be, in all laws both human 
and divine. As for his * instructor in all this learning, 
men ^having no other to whom they can assign the 
honour, * have falsely alleged it to be Pythagoras of 
Samos, who, more than a hundred years after this pe- 
riod, in the reign of Servius Tullius, ^assembled schools, 
and conducted the studies of diligent youths in the 
remoter parts of Italy, about Metapontum, Heraclea, and 
Crotona. From places so remote, even if he had lived in 
the time of Numa, how could such a character of him 
have reached the Sabiues, or what ' community of language 
was there that should have inspired them with the 
desire of receiving his instructions? Or with what 
security of protection could a single man have made 
his way thither, through so many nations of different 
languages and manners? I rather believe, therefore, 
that nature herself furnished his mind with virtuous 
dispositions, and that the instructions which he received 
were, not so much in foreign learning, as in the ^ rude 
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and severe discipline of the ancient SabineSi than whom 
no race of men were less corrupted by refinement. 
When the name of Numa Pompilins was proposed, 
although the Boman &thers saw that» by the selectioii 
of a king from among, the Sabines, ^the balance ^ 
power was inclined in their favour^ yet, as no one pre- 
sumed to prefer himself, or any other of his own party, 
or^ in short, any one of the fathers, or citizens, they 
all, to a man, concurred in voting that the ^kingly 
office should he conferred on Nui^^a j^ompilius. 

IX, 

Mbnenius Aorippa at the Mons Sacbb. 

After the Commons had retired to the Mons Sacer 
on the opposite side of the Anio, ^ the terrified senators 
determined to send to them Menenius Agrippa, a person 
of distinguished eloquence, and ' owing to his plebeian 
extraction^ acceptable to that body. This man, on 
admission into the camp, contented himself with nar- 
rating, simply and somewhat ^uncouthly^ the following 
fable: — 

^^At a time when the members of the human body 
did not, as at present, all imite in one plan, but each 
member had its own scheme, and its own language; 
the other parts, proYoked at seeing that the fruits of 
all their care, of all their toil and service, were ^applied 
to the use of the belly; while the belly, meanwhile, 
remained at its ease, doing nothing but enjopug the 
pleasures provided for it; forthwith conspired together, 
that the hand should not bring food to the mouth, ^ nor 
the mouth receive it if offered^ nor the teeth * chew it. 
While by these angry measures they were wishing to 



" inclinari opes ad. ' regnum deferendmn. 

' patribus perterritis placuit ' quod inde oriundns erat. 
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subdue tlie bellj through hunger, the members them- 
8elv«g^ and the whole body were, at the same time, 
reduced ''to the last stage of decay. From this it 
appeared that eren the bellj's office ^was not one nf 
doihful indolence^ thirt it not onlj rec^yed nourish- 
ment but supplied it to others, conreying to ererj 
part of the body, that blood, on which our fife and 
Tigour depend, ^dUtributing U equally through the 
Teins^ after it has been brought to perfection by 
the digestion." ^ ® Applying this to the present case, and 
showing what similitude there was between the internal 
dissension of the body, and the resentment of l^e 
Commons against the Patricians, he made a consider*- 
able impression on the people's minds. 

X. 

Appeal of Yolerg PusLiuns to the Roman 

Commons. 

Directly after this * ill-obtained and ill-omened victory, 
a proclamation was issued far a leyy of soldiers; and 
the tribunes being awed into submission, the consuls 
accomplished the business without any * interruptions. 
On this the Commons were highly enraged, more on 
account of the acquiescence of the tribunes, than of the 
execution of the orders of the consuls; they declared 
liiat ' ^ there was an end of their liberty; that they 
were reduced again to their old condition, for the tri- 
bunitial power had expired with, and was buried in 
the grare of Genucius. Other means must be de- 
vised and practised, *to put a stop to the tyranny of the 
patricians: at present, however, there remained only 
one method to be pursued; and that was, for the Com- 
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mons to undertake their own defence, *a^ they were 
destitute of every other protection. ® The retinue of the 
consuls consisted of twenty-four lictors^ and even these 
were plebeians; no force could be more contemptible, or 
less capable of resistance, ' if people could but despise 
them; but every one magnified those matters, and 
made them objects of terror to himself." 

While they spurred on each other with such 
discourses as these, • it happened that a lictor was 
sent by the consul to a plebeian of the name of 
Volero Publilius, who had insisted, that he could not 
be compelled to enlist as a common soldier, as ^he 
had been a centurion, Volero appeals to the tribunes; 
when none of them supported him, the consuls order 
the man to be stripped, and the rods to be got ready. 
" I appeal to the people," said Volero, " because the 
tribunes choose that a Roman citizen should rather be 
scourged before their eyes, than that themselves should 
be murdered in their beds by your faction." The 
more vehemently he exclaimed, the more violently did 
the lictor proceed in tearing off his clothes, and strip- 
ping him. Then Volero, who was a man of great 
bodily strength, aided by those who took part with him, 
drove away the lictor, and retired into the thickest 
part of the crowd, where he heard the loudest ^expres- 
siotts of indignation at the treatment which he received/ 
crying aloud, at the same time, '' I appeal, and implore 
the protection of the Commons. Stand by me, fellow- 
citizens; stand by me, comrades! You have nothing 
to expect from the tribunes; for they stand in need 
of your support." The people, inflamed with pas- 
sion, prepared themselves for battle: and there was 
every appearance of the contest proceeding to such 



* [Use here quando with the siibj. mood.] «quatuor et 

viginti lictores apparere consulibus. "^ si sint qui. 

^ ordines ducere. ^ indignantium pro se clamor. 
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extremity, ^^that no regard whatever would be paid 
either to public or private rights. The consuls, having 
faced this violent storm, quickly found that dignity, 
unsupported by strength, is not exempt from danger. 
The lictors were abused, the fasces broken, and the 
consuls themselves driven from the forum into the 
senate-house, uncertain ^ * how far Volero would push 
his victory. 

XL 

Address op the Consul Valerius during the 

Occupation of the Capitol by Exiles and 

Slaves, a.u.c. 294. 

" Tribunes, ^what mean these proceedings? Do you 
intend, under the command and auspices of Appius 
Herdonius, to overturn the commonwealth? Has he 
been so successful in corrupting you, who could not 
* shake your slaves? Do you think that now, when 
the foe is above our heads yonder, it is a fit time for 
laying aside arms and enacting laws?" Then directing 
his discourse to the populace, he«said, ^^If, Romans, 
ye 'are unconcerned for the city and yourselves, yet, at 
any rate, respect the gods of your country, now in cap- 
tivity with the enemy. Jupiter, supremely good and 
great; Juno, queen of heaven; Minerva, with the other 
gods and goddesses, are held in confinement : the camp 
of the slaves now possesses the tutelar deities of the state. 
Do you think this is the conduct of a sound republic? 
Our enemies have a powerful force, not only within 
the walls, but in the citadel, * looking down on the 
forum and the senate-house; meanwhile the comitia 
are in the forum, and the senate in the senate- 
house; *fl:^e, even as in times of perfect tranquillity^ the 



*® nihil ciiiquam sanctum fore. , ^* quatenus exerceret. 

^ quid hoc rei est/ *commovere. ■ * nulla cura tangit. 
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senator gires his opinion, «nd the other Bomaitd 
enter their votes. Ought not ererj man, patriciiai 
as well as eonunoner, eonstil, tribunes, citizens, all, in 
short, to take up arms in such a cause, to run to the 
capitol, and to restore the liberty as well as peace o^f' 
that most august residence of Jupiter, the supremely- 
good and great? O Father Romulus, grant to thy 
offspring that spirit, by which the citadel was of yore 
recovered by thee from those same Sabines, 'whose gold 
had prevailed in taking it. Bid them '^ enter the same 
path, that has been trodden by thyself, our lead»^ and 
thine own victorious host. Behold^ I, the consul, will 
be the first to follow thee and thy footsteps, as far aa 
mere man can follow God." He concluded by saying, 
that *^ he now took up arms, and called all Bomans, 
too, to arms: should any one impede his efforts, he 
would treat tiiat man as an enemy, ^indifferent a» 
to the extent of the consular authority, or of the tribu- 
nitial power, or of the sacred laws; and be he who he 
might, or where he might, whether in the capitol, 
or in the forum. Let the tribunes, then, since they 
had forbidden such a course against Appius Herdonius, 
give orders for arming against Publius Valerius, the 
consul, and ^he would show the same daring against 
the tribimes, which the founder of his &mily had 
shown towards kings themselves." 

xn. 

Speech of Lucius Q. Cincinnatus against his 

BE-£LEOTI(»f TO THE Coa^SULSHIP. 

^' Can I wonder, Conscript Fathers, if your authority 
is * %A% re^arc^ec/ among the Commons? You your- 
selves * deprive it of its weights 'For instance^ became 
the Commons have broken through a decree of the Senate 

* auro captam. 7 [Use ingredi in both places.] ' obli- 
turn. * ausurum se. 

1 vana. ' eleyai*e« ' quippe quina. . ^ 
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with respect to the re-election of their magistrates; you 
wish to break through it also, lest you should *faU short 
of the populace in rashness; as if ^superiority qf power 
in the state ^consisted in superior degrees of incon- 
stancy and irregularity; for, surely, it is an instance 
of greater inconstancy and irregularity, for us to re- 
call our own decrees and resolutions, tlian those of 
Others. Go on. Conscript Fathers, to imitate the in- 
considerate multitude; and you, who ought ''to show 
an essample to the rest, rather follow the steps of 
others in a wrong course, than guide them into the 
right one. But let me not imitate the tribunes, nor 
suffer myself to be declared consul in contradiction to 
the decree of the senate. And you, Caius Claudius, I 
e:dtort, that you, on your part, restrain the Roman 
people from this licentiousness; and on my part, be 
persuaded, I shall regard your conduct therein in such 
a light, that I shall not consider you as obstructing my 
attainment of honour, but ^ as augmenting the glory of 
my refusal^ and protecting me against the ignominy 
which I shall incur by being re-elected." They then 
issued their joint orders, that '^ no person should rote 
fo(r Lucius Quintius being consul; and that, if any one 
did, they would not allow such rote/' 

The History of Yirginius and his Daughter, 

i. ^arra/tW.-^Appius Claudius was inflamed with 
a ^criminal passion towards a young woman qf j^beian 
rank. The father of this young woman, Lucius Yir- 
piiius, ' hdd an honourable rank among the centurions^ 
in the camp near Algidum, a man of exemplary good 
conduct, both as a soldier and a citizen, and the 



^oedtre^ * pluB potm o p lus tabere. 'toUere. ^exemplo 
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behaviour of his wife and the education of his family 
were regulated hj ^ihe same principles. He had be- 
trothed his daughter to Lucius Icilius, one who had been 
tribune, a man of spirit, and of approved zeal in the 
cause of the Commons* Now arrived at womanhood, 
and f possessed] of extraordinary beauty, by bribes and 
promises, Appius, burning with desire, had attempted 
Uo seduce this maiden; but finding ^ every avenue 
barred by modesty^ he resolved to have recourse to 
violence. He gave instructions, therefore, to Marcus 
Claudius, one of his dependents, to claim the young 
woman as his slave, and not submit to any demand 
that might be made, of her being leffc at liberty until 
the decision of the suit, thinking that the absence of 
the damsel's father would afford ® tkejlttest opportunity 
for accomplishing his purpose. As Virginia came into 
the forum (for the schools of learning were held there 
under "^cover)^ this minister of the decemvir's lust laid 
his hand on her, affirming that " she was a slave, bom 
of a woman who was his slave;" and he then ordered 
her to follow him, threatening, in case of refusal, to 
drag her away by force. ® While the girl stood motion- 
less through fright and astonishment^ a crowd was col- 
lected by the cries of her nurse, who implored ^ihe 
protection of the citizens. The popular names of her 
father Virginius, and Icilius her betrothed, are heard 
on every side. As for their acquaintances in personal 
regard, and with the multitude in general, ^^the heinous- 
ness of the proceedings engaged them to espouse the 
maiden's cause. She was now secured from personal vio- 
lence, when ^^the claimant said, "there was no occasion 
for raising a mob: he was ^* proceeding by law, not by 
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fbrce;" and summoned the maiden to a court of justice. 
Thither she went by. the advice of those who ^^rvere 
witnesses of the transaction* When they came to the 
court of Appius, the claimant rehearsed ^*tke concerted 
farce before the judge, alleged that " ^^the girl was horn 
in his house^ and had been clandestinely removed thence 
to that of Virginius^ her supposed father ; that he had 
^^ private information of this, and would prove it even 
to the satisfaction of Virginius himself, the principal 
sufferer in the case; meanwhile, it was reasonable," he 
added, " that ^''the servant should remain in her masters 
custody" The maiden's advocates (pleading that Vir- 
ginias was absent on state business, but, were notice 
sent him, would attend in two days' time, and that it 
was unreasonable ^^that a suit concerning his child 
should be carried on in his absence^) demanded of Appius 
to adjourn all the proceedings till the father's arrival; 
that he was bound, in conformity with the law which 
he had framed himself, to leave her in the meanwhile 
the enjoyment of temporary liberty; and not suffer a 
young woman of ripe age ^^to encounter the hazard of 
her reputation, before the question of her freedom had 
been determined. 

ii. Speech op IciLros, the Betrothed Husband of 

Virginia. 

"The sword only ^can drive me hence^ Appius; 
for you shall not accomplish, in silence, what you 
wish to be concealed. This young woman I intend 
to wed, and * expect to find pn her] a lawful and a 
chaste wife* Call together, ''forthwith^ all your col- 

^■aderant. ^^nota fabula. '*[Lt/. — and that the girl 
bom in his own house, and thence furtively transferred to 
the house of Virginius, was falsely stated to be the latter s — 
(suppositam).] ^^ indicium. ^i dominum sequi ancillam. 
^* absentem de liberis dimicare. ^' periculum cidire. 

'tibi summovendus. "habiturus. 'proinde. 
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leagues' lictors; carder the rods and axes *io be gat 
ready; the spouse of Icilius shall abide noirhere, but 
in her father's house. Though you hare taken from 
us the protection of tribunes and ^aur right of appeal 
to the Roman people (those tiro bulwarks which secure 
our liberty), yet no privilege has been granted to 
your lust of absolute dominion over our wires and 
daughters. *0n our persons and our lives tent your 
fuiy, — ^let chastity, at least, find safety. If recourse 
be had to violence, I, one of the present Quirites, and 
Tirginius, a Roman soldier, will both appeal to the 
protection of Grods and men, one for a betrothed wi^, 
the other for an only daughter; nor shall you ever 
cany that [wickedj] sentence into effect, ^except at the 
price of our blood. I charge you then, Appius, consider 
*once more whither you are hurrying. Viiginius will 
see [[as he pleases]] how to act about his daughtet, 
when he comes. Of this only be he well assured, thad, 
if he yields to this person's claims, he must seek "a 
match for his daughter elsewhere, since, for myself, 
1 would sooner forfeit my life than my honour, ^^when 
Hfindicaiing the [personal] liberty of my wiffe." 

iii. Speech of Yirginius to the Roman Soldiers 

ATrmi KiLLINd his DAUAtftSR. 

Yirginius, raising his hands towards heaven, besought 
bis fellow-soldiers ^ neither to impute to him the guilt 
that belonged to Appius Claudius, nor to ^abhor him ae 
the murderer of his child: her life, indeed, was dearer 
to him than his own, provided ^nhe could have lived in 
freedom and chastity. When, however, he saw her 
* dragged as a slave *to dishonour, he thought it better 



^ ezpediri. ^ provocatio. * in tergum et in cenaces 
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that bis child should be lost bj death than infkiny. 
Impelled onlj bj pity, he had fiillen into an apparent 
oameltj: nor would he have suryived his daughter, had 
he not, bj the aid of his comrades, indulged the hope of 
rerenging her death: they also had daughters, sisters, 
wiyes; nor could they suppose that, by Virginia's death, 
the bad passions of Appius Claudius had been extin-* 
guished; nay, * rather would they be encouraged^ by 
impunity y to rage the more, * without rein or bridle. 
By another's calamity they had now abundant proof 
^at themselres also ' should guard against a like 
injury. As far as concerned himself, his wife had 
been torn from him by fete; his daughter, ^because she 
eould not survive the loss of her chastity, had &llen by 
an unfortunate but honourable death. In his own 
family, then, there was no object for Appius's lust; 
and from any other kind of violence which he could 
offer, he would rescue his own person with the same 
spirit that had rescued his daughter's honour. Other 
men must now take care of themselyes, and of their 
children." 

XIV. 

Spbbch ov Deciitb Mtns in tbs SAMNine War. 

^Soldiers. Ye have need of silence:— ^you must 
therefore listen to me, * without testifying your appro- 
bation in the usual manner^ I will *JuUy explain my 
sentiments to you; and then such of you as agree 
in my opinion will pass oyer, without noise, to the 
right; ^the nu^ority, rf course^ shall give the decision. 
Now, hear what I hare to propose. The enemy hare 
surrounded you; but not in consequence of your taking 
lefuge here ^ti» detained fight, or through cowardice* 



* quo impunitior sit. * effnenatua. ' cavenda^ &e. 
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By valour ye seized this spot: by valour ye must 
make your way from it. By coming hither, ye have 
saved a most valuable army to the Eoman people; by 
forcing your passage hence, therefore, save yourselves. 
It becomes your character, though few in number, to 
^afford succour to multitudes, while ye yourselves 
need no aid. The enemy whom ye have to deal with, 
is the same, who only yesterday " stupidly neglected to 
make use of the opportunity, which fortune had put 
in their hands, of cutting o£F our whole army; who 
''never saw this hill hanging with such advantage over 
their heads, ''until they found us in possession of it; 
and who, with all their thousands of troops, neither 
prevented the ascent of a small party like ours, nor, 
when we became masters of the place, surrounded us 
with entrenchments, though there was so much of 
the day remaining. Those whom ye ^baffled in such a 
manner, while they were awake, ^it is your business to 
elude, when they are buried in sleep. Nay, there is a 
necessity for it; for in such a situation are our affairs, 
^^ihat it is my part rather to point out what necessity 
enforces, than to offer you counsel. For ^^ whether ye 
are to stay or to remove from this place, admits not of 
deliberation. Fortune ^*has left you nothing here 
besides our arms, and courage to make use of them : — 
consequently, we must perish through hunger and thirst, 
if we fear the sword of the enemy, beyond what be- 
comes men and Romans. There is, therefore, but one 
way to safety; that is, to sally forth: — and this we 
must do, either by day or by night. But there is 
another consideration, that cuts off all hesitation; 
^^ which is, that jf we wait for the light, we can have no 
hope that the enemy, who, at present, encompass the 
hill on all sides, as ye see, with their bodies ^* exposed 

^ [Use here tuleriHs, egeritis.] " per socordiam. 7 non ante 

viderit qukm. ® eludere. • [Use oportet with subj.] 
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at disadvantage^ will not hem us in with a continaed 
rampart and trench. If night, then, he fayourahle to 
a sallj, as it appears to he, this certainly is the fittest 
hour of it. ^^Be assembled here on the signal of the 
second watch, a time in which jour foes are sunk in 
the profoundest sleep; — ^pass among them, either in 
silence, entirely escaping their notice, or ready, ^^ should 
they perceive you^ to terrify them with a sudden shout: — 
only follow me, whom ye have hitherto followed; and 
the same fortune which conducted us hither, will con- 
duct us home. And now, ^"^ such of you as are of 
opinion that this is a salutary plan, come oyer with me, 
to the right." 

XV. 

Speech of Lucius Lentulus, after the Defeat of 
THE Romans at the Furc^ Caudin^. 

" Consuls, 

*^ I haye often heard my hiher say, that he was 
* the only person in the Capitol who did not advise the 
Senate to ransom the state from the Grauls with gold: 
Qand this he would not concur in,]] hecause they had 
not heen inclosed with a trench and rampart hy the 
enemy (who were remarkahly slothful with respect to 
works and raising fortifications), and hecause they 
might sally forth, if not without great danger, yet 
without certain destruction. Now, "^ if in like manner 
as they had it in their power to run down frx>m the 
Capitol in arms against their foe, (as men hesieged 
haye often sallied out on their hesiegers,) 'it were pos- 
sible for us to come to hlows, either on equal or 
unequal ground, ^the advice which I should giye would 
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mot be deYoid of the same spirit which animated my 
father. I acknowledge, indeed, that death, in defence 
of our country, is highly glorious; and I am ready, 
either to devote myself for the Koman people and the 
legions, or to plunge into the midst of the enemy. 
But in this spot I behold my country: in this spot, the 
whole of the Roman legions; ^and unless these choose 
to rush on death for their own gratification, ' what is 
there that can be preserved by their death? — ^The 
houses of the city, some may say, and the walls of it, 
and the crowd who dwell in it. But, in fact, should 
this army be destroyed, all these ''are given up to rtttn, 
instead of being saved from it. For who will protect 
them? — ^An un warlike and unarmed multitude? — Yes, 
by Hercules, just as they defended them against the 
attack of the Gauls. Will they call to their succour 
an army from Yeii, with Camillus at its head? Here, 
on this spot, I repeat, are all our hopes and strength; 
by preserving which we preserve our country, while, 
by delivering them up to death, we abandon and 
betray it. But a surrender is shameful and igno- 
minious. True; — ^but such is our affection for our 
country, that we would save it by our own disgrace, 
if necessity required, as freely as by our death. Let us, 
therefore, ^undergo that indignity, however great, and 
submit to that necessity which even the gods them- 
selves are known to obey. Go, Consuls, and now with 
arms ransom that state, which your ancestors once 
ransomed with gold." 



nature would not fail me in giving advice. ^ qui nisL 
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XVI. 

Panic at Rome, causep by the Disaster at the 

FuROfi Causing.* 

People at Rome were, by this time, informed of their 
disgraceful defeat. At first, thej heard the troops were 
blockaded; afterwards Uke news of the ignominious 
peace caused greater affliction than had been felt for 
their danger. On the report of their being surrounded^ 
a levy of men had been begun; but when it was under- 
stood that the army had surrendered *in so disgraceful 
a manner, the preparations for a supply of auxiliary 
troops were laid aside; and immediately, without any 
public directions, a general mourning took place, with 
all the yarious demonstrations of grief. The market^ 
shops were shut; and * all business ceased in the forum, 
by common consent, without any order for that purpose 
being issued. Ornamented dresses were laid aside; 
and the public were in greater tribulation, if possible, 
than the vanquished themselves, — being not only 
enraged against the commanders, who were the advisers 
and sureties of the peace, but filled with detestation, 
even for the unoffending soldiers, and asserting that 
they ought not to be admitted into the city. * These 
transports of passion^ homever, were allayed by the 
arriv£il of the troops, in a state so deplorable, ^as was 
sufficient to convert even anger into compassion; for 
they came into the city, not like men returning to their 



* This passage, among others, furnishes a striking example 
of lkrf% seDttentious style in the deecription of facts. For 
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country in unexpected safety, but in the habit and 
with the looks of captives, late in the evening; and 
they hid themselves so closely in their houses, that, for 
the next, and several following days, not one of them 
• could bear to come in sight of the forum or of the 
public. The consuls, shut up in private, '^transacted 
no official business^ except, that they were compelled, 
by a decree of the senate, to nominate a dictator to 
preside at the elections, 

XVII. 

The Fall op Saguntum. 

The siege of Saguntum ^continued with unabated 
energy^ and even in the absence of Hannibal, Maher- 
bal, the son of Himilco, who was his lieutenant, con- 
ducted the work ^with such activity and address^ that 
neither the citizens nor the enemy were aware of the 
general's absence. He was successful, also, in some 
few skirmishes, and with three battering-rams knocked 
down 'a small piece of the wall, ^all the ruins of which, 
as they lay, he showed to Hannibal on his return. 
His army was, thereupon, immediately led up to the 
citadel, part of which was taken after a sanguinary 
conflict, ^and much loss of life on both sides. An 
effort was then made, though with slight hopes of 
success, to obtain a peace ^through the agency of 
Alcon, on the part of the Saguntines, and Alorcus, 
a Spaniard in the service of Hannibal. An inter- 
view was granted to Alorcus; and, while a mixed 
concourse of senate .and people, ^ with a mob of 
loiterers that had gradually jlocked round, were lis- 
tening to his address, the principal man of the city, 



• adspicere vellet. ? nihil pro magistratu agere. 

^ nee segnior erat. ^ita impigre. ^ aliquantidum. 

* strata omnia recentibus minis. ^ cum multorum utrisque 
casde. ''per. 7circumfus& pauUatim multitudiue. 
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^$ecretly retiring^ (before any replj had been given,) 
gathered together in the forum all the gold and silver, 
both from public and private stores, and threw them 
into a fire ^hastily made on the spot, many, likewise, 
voluntarily sacrificing themselves ^^in the same Jlames. 
A panic and terror * ' hence arose^ which soon pervaded 
the whole city; but, ^'tn addition to this^ a crash is 
heard &om the side of the citadel. A tower long bat- 
tered had fallen, and a body of Carthaginians, having 
effected an entry over the ruins, ^^made signs to the 
general that the city was stripped of its usual pickets 
and sentries. Hannibal saw that^ in such an emer- 
gency, not a moment was to he lost^ attacked the city 
with all his energy, and took it ^*hy a coup-de-main. 
Orders were given that all males arrived at puberty 
should be put to death; and this cruel mandate — 
^* rendered almost necessary by the circumstances — 
was in the end accomplished: ^^for how could mercy be 
shown to those who had burnt themselves with their 
wives and children in their own houses, or who had 
refused to terminate the conflict of arms ^'^but in 
death. 

The city was taken with immense spoils; for although 
much valuable property had been purposely ^^ destroyed 
by the owners, though in the massacre passion had 
made scarcely any distinction of age, and the captives 
were given up as free-booty to the soldiers; yet it is 
quite certain that a large sum of money ^^was realised 
by the sale of the captured effects, besides the trans- 
mission of much valuable furniture and clothing to 
Carthage. 



"secessione fact^. 'laptini. loeodem. ^^qunrn ex 
eo * . . . pervBsisset. ^* insuper. ^^ quum dedisset, &:c. 
— ^non cimctandum 'ratus. ^^momento. i^casterum 

prope necessarinm. ^'cui pard potuit ex iis. *? quam 
morieates. '^corrompL '*redigi. 

H 
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XVIIL 

Hannibal's Address to his Soldiers at the 

TiCINUS. 

Soldiers, 

Already are we conquerors, if only you will hence- 
forth shew the same spirit in judging of your ovm, 
circumstances, which you not long since evinced ^tn 
the case of others^ whose lot not only presented 
some resemblance to, hut was even the very image. of 
that which is your own at the present moment, '/n- 
deed^ I can almost say^ that fortune has encompassed 
yourselves with stronger chains, and more urgent neces- 
sities, than even your captives. On the right and left, 
two seas inclose you; and you have not a single ship 
in which to escape: around us is the Padus, a stream 
larger and more rapid than the Rhone, while behind 
press the Alps ^ which you had difficulty in crossings 
even when fresh and in full vigour. Here, soldiers, 
must we either conquer or die, as soon as we once en- 
gage with the enemy ; and the same fortune which has 
imposed on you the obligation of a battle, offers for 
your acceptance, * should you be victorious^ such ample 
rewiirds, ^that men are wont to expect none greater^ 
even from the immortal Gods. 

If we had intended only to employ our valour in 
" recovering Sicily and Sardinia, which were taken from 
our fathers, these reprisals would still be an ample 
reward: but now, all that the Romans hold, '' after 
having gained and accumulated them hy such a succes- 
sion of triumphs^ — all will be yours, together with the 
possessors themselves. Long enough, while ^maraud- 
ing on the waste hills of Lusitania and Celtiberia, long 
enough have you seen that your toils and your perils 



* in aliensB sortis exemplo. * Ac nescio an. ^ vix 
vobis .... transitse. * victoribiis. * quilius ampliora. 

• recuperare. "^ tot triumphis partum congestumque. 

* pecora consectari. 
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met with no recompense. Now, therefore, is your time 
to make a rich and fruitful ' campaign^ and at length, 
after having traversed so much ground, crossed so many 
rivers, and passed through so many armed tribes, ^°io 
realise the rich earnings of your labour. Here fortune 
has assigned you the limit of your exertions; and here 
will she pay you ^^ ample wages for your long-deserving 
tniliiary service* 

^* Imagine noty that success will become difficult, in 
proportion to the importance and celebrity of the war; 
for a contemptible foe has often caused a sanguinary 
conflict, while, on the other hand, both princes and 
nations of renown have been defeated ^^ hy the most 
trifling and brief exertion. Indeed, ^* setting aside the 
mere glitter of the Roman name, they cannot be com- 
pared with yourselves. ^^To say nothing of your 
twenty-years^ service illustrated by such valour and 
such success, you have at length, after passing from the 
columns of Hercules and the utmost bounds of the 
earth, through a long series of the fiercest tribes of Spain 
and of Gaul, ^'arrived here as conquerors; and you 
will now have to fight an army ^"^qf mere raw recruits^ 
which this very summer has been beaten, defeated, and 
surrounded by the Crauls, — an army which as yet 
.^^ knows VLB little of its general, as the general does of his 
army. And shall I, who was all but bom and wholly 
< reared in the camp of my father, that most illustrious 
of military leaders, shall I, the subjugator of Spain and 
.Gkul, — the conqueror, too, not only of the Alpine 
tribes, but (what is a far greater exploit,) of the Alps 
themselves, ^* compare myself with this captain of six 



'stipendia (;>/.) lo magna pretia mereri. ^^magnam 
mercedem emeritis stipendiis. *' [literally — ^nor should you 
imagine {existimdritis) that as the war is one of great name, 
80 victory will be difficult.^ " perlevi momento. ^* dempto 
imo fiilgore. ^» Ut taceam. '• vincentes hue pervenistis. 
^7 tiro. ^"ignotus— ignoi-ans. ^"cum semestri hoc con- 
ferre duce. 

H2 
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months^ who ran awaj from his troops, and who, were 
the standards remoYed, would verily not know, if he 
were this day to see the Carthaginians and Romans, of 
which of the two armies he held the command? 

Among yourselves, wherever I turn, I see all fiill 
of spirit and power, a force of veteran infantry, and a 
cavalry formed of trihes of lofty hearing, with steeds 
hoth hridled and free, — on the one hand, allies strongly 
attached and illustrious for hravery, on the other, Car- 
thaginians prepared to fight *® hoth in behalf of their 
country, and in satisfaction of a most just resentment. 
We are waging war on, and descending into Italy with 
hostile standards: and the more holdly and hravely 
will we fight in proportion as the hopes and spirits of 
an invader are greater than those *^qf him who repels 
an invasion. Resentment, hesides, and fury and indig-- 
nation kindle and **Jan the flame of o\a passions; — I 
myself, your leader, was the first to he *^ demanded as 
the victim of their tortures^ and they then called for the 
surrender of all you, who had hesieged Saguntum, in 
order that we might all of us **be submitted to the most 
exquisite pains of torment. A nation it is hoth cruel 
and *^ tyrannical to the last degree, accounting all 
things as its own, and ^^ under its own control^ deem- 
ing it just to impose its own terms on all others, 
whether at war or in peace, circumscribing and 
inclosing us within limits of seas and rivers, '^ beyond 
which we must not venture^ at the same time that it 
observes not the very limits which it imposes on others. 
Cross not the Iberus, Qsay they;] — ^^ meddle not with 
the people of Saguntum. On the Iberus is Saguntum; 
approach it not one single step. It is of little moment, 
perhaps, []we answer,] that you deprive us of our most 
ancient provinces of Sicily and Sardinia: you would 
rob us of Spain also, and should we concede that, you 



*®tuin ob — tumob. *'arcentis. ** stimulare. "^ad 
supplicium poscere. ** afficere. ** superbus. *" sui 

arbitrii. ^7 quos ne excedamus. ^ ne quid rei tibi sit. 
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would oross oyer into Africa. Would cross orer — saj 
I? Already hare thej dispatclied the two consuls of 
the present year, — one into Africa, the other into 
Spain. Nothing whateyer, then, remains to ns hut 
what we shaH *^ earu for oursdveg hy hard fighting. 
Ton must, indeed, he hraye men; and, '^as our despe- 
rate condition admits of no alteniatiye hetween yictoiy 
and death, you must either conquer, or, should fortune 
^^tvaver^ meet your fate in the field rather than in 
flight. K ye he all fixed and determined on this mat- 
ter, I once again declare, ye haye conquered; for the 
immortal Gods haye neyer granted to man a ^*fnore 
lucky moment than the present 

XIX. 

The Cabthaoinian Army at Capua. 

Hannibal, ^foaring thai he might be thought to have 
abandoned the design of besieging Casilinum, fortified 
a camp, where he posted a small body of troops, and 
then withdrew into winter quarters at Capua. Here, 
during most of the winter, he kept his troops lodged in 
houses, — ^troops *thai had frequently and long endured 
with firmness, eyeiy hardship ^to which human nature 
19 liable^ being wholly unaccustomed to, and ignorant 
of the mere comforts of life. These, therefore, whom 
*no power of adversity had been able to subdue, ^exces- 
sive good fortune and ^immoderate indulgence com- 
pletely ruined: and the more painful were these effects, 
because through the ^ very novelty of such pleasure, they 
plunged into them with the greater ayidity. * Sleep, 
wine, feasting, women, baths, and absolute indolence. 



■•yindicare. ••[fi/.-^Jl things between yietory and 
death bdng separated by our nndonbted state-of-despair.] 
''dabitare. ''acrins. 

^ne omissa res yideretor. 'ssepe ac diu dnrantem. 
'hnmana. ^ nulla mali yis. 'nimius. 'inunodicns. 
7 insolentia. * [This and the following sentence form a 
single inyolyed period in Latin, — all the latter claoses being 
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daily becoming more delightful through habit, at length * 
so enervated both their bodies and minds, that in the 
end, their past successes proved a better protection to • 
them than their present strength. ^In this instance^ • 
too, the general was considered by those skilled in mili- 
tary a£Fairs, to have committed a greater faulU than in 
not leading his army directly to Rome, after the battle 
of Cannae; for in the earlier case, his dilatoriness might 
be supposed to have merely deferred the conquest for 
a time, whereas the latter error ^lefl him destitute of 
the strength to effect it. Owing to these causes, 
^^indeedy his troops had lost so entirely all remains of 
their former good discipline, that he marched out of . 
Capua, as if ivith quite a different army. Most of the 
soldiers returned to the field encumbered with female 
followers; and as they began to live ^^in tents^ and 
were compelled to undergo the fatigues of marches and 
other military labours, their strength both of body and 
mind failed them like ^*raw recruits. From that 
time, during the entire '^ summer campaign, gre^it num- 
bers gradually stole away from their standards without 
^* leave of absence;: and Capua was the sole ^'^ retreat 
of all these deserters. 

XX*. 

Martial Habits op the Germans. 

The Germans transact no business, public or private, 
without being armed. ^ The right, however, of bearing 
arms is assumed by none whatever, till the state has 
approved ^qf his qualification. The young candidate 



in subjunctive moods.] "majusque id peccatum ducis 

haberetur. " vires adimere. ^'^hercule. ^^sub pellibus. 
^* tirones. ^' aestiva, [ — orum.] '* commeatus. (Comp. 
liv. i. 67.) ^^latebrae. 

* This and several foUowing extracts from Tacitus and 
Pliny are examples of the elliptical and sententious style, (the 
exact opposite of that adopted by Qcero and Livy.) It will 
best be learnt by an attentive examination of their writings. 

^ non cuiquam moris. ' suffecturum. 
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k then before the public council dnl j accoutred by one 
of the chiefs— either his £ither or some near relatiye — 
with a shield and jarelin. This with them answers to 
the toga [virilis]y and is the first honour of 'rUing 
manhood; for till then he is considered onlj as part 
of a household, whereas now and henceforth he is a 
member of the state. *In honour of illustrious descent, 
and to mark the public sense of the fiither^s merit, the 
son, eren in bojhood, is allowed the dignity of a 
prince; and ^such as hare grown to manhood, and 
ngnalized themselres in enterprise, have alfvays a 
crowd of retainers: neither in such a case *do men 
hhish to be seen among their companions. This clan- 
ship, also, has many degrees of rank and subordi- 
nation, according to the decision ^ of the respective 
chiefs; and a spirit of emulation preraib among a 
whole train *Jor the precedence in rank and favour 
with the chief, while the chiefs themselyes also rie 
*in the number and intrepidity of their companions. 
In this consists their dignity and power, — ^namely, to 
be «sarrounded by a select ^^band of youths, who in 
peace are their bnghtest honour, in war their strongest 
bulwaric Nmt is their &me confined to their own 
country, but extends also oyer neighbouring tribes; 
and their c]iief glory consists ''t» surpassing their 
rivals in the number and courage of their followers: — 
^*they are propitiated by embassies, adorned with pre- 
sents, and often ^'bring wars to an issue by the mere 
renown of their character. 

^*In battle for a chief to be surpassed in ralour is 
deemed a disgrace; ^'and it is equally so for his fol- 



*jiiTenta. *[Ut, The noble rank or high merits of the 
fsJ^ker allot the estimated dignity of a chief even to mere 
bojs.1 'csBteris aggr^gantor. *nibor at^nd. ^ejiis 
qoem seetantm'. * qnibas primus locos. * em plnrimi 
et aoerrimi ^^bus. " eminete. ^'ezpeti* 

'^{irofligarei '^c2mi Te&tmn in adem. ^^tmpe comi- 

tatoL 
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lowers not to vie with him in martial prowess. *' To 
survive a chief who dies in battle^ is to simriye in lasting 
infamy; for their ^'^mosi sacred obligation is to defend 
their leader, and make eren their achievements suhser- 
vient to his renown. The chief fights for victory, the 
followers for their chief. ^^ If during a long peace in 
their own state, the people hecome torpid and indolent^ 
the young nohles frequently ^^ volunteer their serpices to 
such states as are engaged in war; because the Germans 
cannot brook repose; for perils are the easiest roaid to 
distinction, and without the rapine of war, a train of 
dependents cannot be maintained ; for they ever expect 
from the liberality of their chief, the present of a war* 
horse, or some bloody spear successfully used in battle; 
besides which, *°e» payment of their service they receive 
banquets and a plentiM but rude assortment of dresses: 
war and plunder furnish the sole materials of this mu- 
nifieence. To plough the ground and *^ perform the 
successive labours of the seasons^ is with them **afor 
less desirable occupation than to challenge the enemy 
and *• run the risks of war; because, forsooth, it seems 
to them a lazy and stupid wwk to earn by the sweat 
of the brow what can be procured by bloodshed. 
Whenever they are not engaged in war, they spend but 
little time in hunting, much more in total inactivity, 
given up to sleep and gluttony. ** The brave men and 
warriors invariably abstain from all toil, the household 
cares, and farm-occupations being committed to the 
women, the aged and other weaker members of each 
family. They themselves *^ abiele in listless repose, thus 



'" saperstitem prinoipi sue ex acie reeessisse. lYprs^- 
cipaiim saoramentum. ^^ [/j^. If the state in whidi they 

were bom become inactive through long peace and tran- 
quillity.] ^* petere xiltr6. ^ epulBB . . .-pro stipendio* 
cednnt. ^^ expectare annum. ^ Nee .... tam facile 
persuaseris.' ^mereri. ^fortisamttsquisque. ^he- 
bere. 
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exhibiting a marked inconsistency of character '*tn bath 
loying and hating repose and inactirity. 

XXL 

Marriage -Customs of the Germans. 

Marriage is considered by the Germans * as an exceeds 
ingly strict obligation; and, indeed, no part of their 
character *is more commendable^ for they alone of all 
the barbarian tribes, are content with a single wife each. 
There are, howeyer, some rare exceptions ^ of poly^ 
gamists — led to fV, indeed not by loose desire, but rather 
by ambition for rank and station. The bride brings 
her husband no portion, — ^he, on the other hand, pre- 
senting her with a dowry. The parents and relatives 
are present to approve of the presents; and they are 
chosen neither * with the view of gratifying female 
vanity^ or adorning the future bride, but consist of 
oxen, a caparisoned horse, a shield, spear, and sword. 
^ These gifts procure her acceptance^ and she in return 
delivers a present of arms: these they deem the bond 
of union, — these, their nuptial ceremonies, — ^these their 
hymeneal gods. That the wife may not think herself 
' exempt from the obligations of virtue^ and the chances 
of war, she is reminded ''at her first initiation into mar" 
riage-life^ that she is to be the partner of her husband's 
toils and dangers, ^to act and suffer alike with him^ 
both in war and peace. Of this the yoked oxen, the 
bridled steed, the presents of arms are an emblem; 
thus must she live and thus die; ^and these gifts she 



^ ciim iidem, &c. 

1 admodnm severa. 'magis landaveris. ' qui .... 
plurimis nuptiifi ambiuntnr. * ad delicias mnliebres. ^ In- 
hsBC mimera accipitnr. 'extra virtutum cogitationes. 

^ ipsis incipientis matrimonii auspiciis. [This peculiar use of 
aftfptcta will be fomid also in JiutHn, Hist, xxvi. aitspicia belli 
aparricidio incipientes.^ ''idem — ^passuram ausuramque, 

*aocipere se, quae — ^reddat. 
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receives to be handed down inyiolate to her sons, as a 
portion to their wives, and after them, their off- 
spring. 

The married state is on this account a life of affec- 
tion, guarded by modesty, and uncomipted either by 
^^the allurements of public spectacles, or the seductive 
baits of convivial meetings. ^^ Epistolary intrigues 
are equally unknown to either sex. In so populous a 
country, ^^ adultery is rarely heard of: when detected^ 
the punishment is instant, and inflicted by the husband. 
He cuts off the adulteress's hair, and having assembled 
her relations, expels her naked from his house, pursu- 
ing her with stripes through the whole village. ^' To 
public shame no favour is shown; and neither beauty, 
youth, nor riches, would gain such an one a husband. 
The Germans never ^*make a jest of vice; nor is mu- 
tual corruption termed ^'^the fashion of the age. Still 
higher in the scale are those states in which none but 
virgins marry, and where — the choice once made — all 
the bride's hopes of matrimony are closed. '* With one 
husband^ as with one life, one mind, one body, each 
woman is satisfied, ^"^ having no thought or care beyond^ 
and respecting not only her husband, but the very state 
of marriage. To limit the increase of the population 
by destroying any portion ^^ of the issue^ is regarded as 
criminal; and among these people virtuous manners 
operate more powerfully than good laws '*t» other 
countries. 



^oillecebrsB — ^irritamenta. ^^ literarum secreta. ^'adul- 
teria; quorum poena, &c. ^' publicata pudicitia. 

^^vitia ridere. ^'^ saeculum. "Sic unum accipiunt 

maritum quomodo, &c. ^7ne ulla cogitatio ultrar— ne 

tanquam, &C., ament. ^^exagnatis. ^^alibL 
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xxn. 

Character of Agricola. 

The military mind, trained up in the school of war, 
* is generally supposed to want * the power of nice dis- 
crimination; because the jurisdiction of the camp is 
careless about forms, ' hlunt and summary in its deci- 
sions^ referring them to the sword, * rather than the 
refined discussions of the forum. Agricola, however, in- 
debted to nature for a certain rectitude of understanding, 
was not out of his sphere, ^even among men versed in 
questions of jurisprudence. His hours of business and 
relaxation, ' besides^ had their stated periods. ^ When 
he mas wanted in the council of the province, or in the 
tribunal of justice, he was grave; intent to inquire, 
sometimes severe, but more generally ^inclined to soften 
the rigour of the law, • These functions once dispatched^ 
he divested himself of his authoritative character, 
putting aside, likewise, all severity and ceremony, and 
rigour of requirement. ^° Uncommon as it may appear^ 
the sweetness of his manners took nothing from his 
authority, nor did his judicial inflexibility at all weaken 
the impression made by his kind feeling. To say 
merely ^^ of a character truly great, that integrity and 
self-command made a part of it, were an insult on his 
virtues. Even the love of &me, ^*that frequent incen- 
tivCy even of generous minds^ could betray him neither 
into ^'an ostentatious display of virtue, nor dishonest in- 
trigues. ^*He was above the ambition of opposinghiB col- 
leagues, and he avoided all contention with the agents of 
the prince, conceiving such a victory to be without gloiy, 



^creduntplerique. 'snbtilitas. 'obtnsior. ^caL- 
liditas. ' qnamvis inter rogatos. * Jam ver6. i ubi 
oonventiis — ^poscerent. "misericors. * nbi officio satia- 
&ctiim. '^ quod est rarissimimi. " in tanto viro. 

'*ciii etiam ssepe boni indnlgent. ^'ostentanda virtus, 
i^procul ab ambitione contra, &c. 
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and ^^ defeat to be certain disgrace. After holding the 
proidnce less than three years he was recalled, to assume 
the consular dignity. ^^By public consent Britain 
^"^fvas assigned him as his province^ — by no solicita- 
tions of himself but simply because it seemed ^^ right 
andJUting. Common fame does not always err: ^^it 
often makes an excellent choice. During his consul- 
ship, though I was then very young, he *^ agreed to an 
alliance between myself and his daughter^ a person at 
that time of great expectations; and ^* he gave her away 
to me on the close of his consulship. A short time 
afterwards he was appointed goyemor of Britain, 
**rvith the additional honour of a seat in the pontifical 
college. 

XXIII. 

Caius Plxnius (the Younger) to Minutius 

Fdndanus. 

When one reflects how time passes day by day at 
Boine, one cannot but be surprised that it either is or 
seems to be reasonably spent; and yet were we so to 
pass it ^for a lengthened period it would be thought 
quite otherwise. Ask any one, how he has been 
employed to-day, he will tell you that he ^attended a 
friends son at his putting on of the toga viriliSy that 
he was invited to a wedding and to witness the con* 
tract, that he had attested a will, that he had been 
called ^to advocate a cause^ or that a neighbour had 
requested his adyice. These offices seem very neces- 
sary *on the day they are performed; and yet when 



^^ atteri. ^' comitante opinione. i' ei provinciam 

cUui. ^Bpar. ^^ aliquando et eligit. ^ofiliam mihi 

despondit. '^coUocore. '^adjecto pontificatus sacer- 

dotio. 

^ pluribus cimctisque non. constet. ^ officio togse virilis 
interesse. ^in advocationem. ^quo die feceris. 
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we look back, especially in the quietness of retirement, 
how almost daily these have formed our occupation, they 
appear ^frivolous and unnecessary. Then occurs the 
reflection — ^' Alas, how many days have I consumed in 
mere trifles!" ^At leasts this thought constantly occurs 
to me as soon as I have settled myself at Laurentum, 
either to read or write, or the use of that bodily exercise 
"^ which supports and strengthens the mind. I there 
hear nothing that I regret nor say anything that I repent 
having uttered: no one under my roof ^ vents any 
scandal, nor do eren I censure any one except myself, 
when 1 ^am discontented at my compositions. No 
hopes, no fears molest me; and no rumours cause me 
disquietude. With my thoughts and my books alone 
do I conyerse. Oh, true and genuine life; pleasing 
and honourable repose, more to be desired than almost 
any of the engagements of life. Oh, sea; oh, shore, — 
thou genuine ^^ scene of retired contemplation; how do 
you assist our inrention, and with what thoughts do 
you inspire us! Snatch, ^^then^ my friend, as I have, 
the first opportunity of tearing yourself away from 
empty noise, useless hurry, and trifliDg pursuits, and 
devote yourself to study and repose; for, as Atilius 
wittily as well as wisely says, it is better to be quite 
inactive, than ^^ active to no purpose. Farewell. 

XXIV. 

C. Plinius to Pompeius Falco. 

^ You ask me, whether I think you ought to plead as 

a lawyer, while holding the tribuneship. ^/ should 

Jlrst know, what your opinion of the tribuneship isf 



^inanis. ^Quod semper evenit mihi. 7cQJiis fulturis 
animus sustinetur. ° sinistris sermonibus caipere. * parum 
commod^ scribere. ^^secretum fiovaetov, ^'proinde. 

•* nihil agere. 

^Cousulis, an. 'plurimum refert quid .... putes. 
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^whether you look upon it^ as a mere shadow, ^ctn 
empty title without honour; or whether you esteem it 
an employment of power, and * of sacred dignity^ which 
ought not to be violated by any person whatever, least 
of all by the person who possesses it. '^Perhaps I was 
in the wrong to think myself of any consequence, 
whilst I held that post; but *as I entertained that 
opinion^ I would not be engaged as an advocate during 
the whole time of my tribuneship. First, I thought it 
extremely indecorous, that I, ^to whxym all people 
were to give place and to rise^ should be obliged to 
stand, when every body about me sat: — nor Qdid it 
seem a less impropriety^ that the same person, who 
had the power of imposing silence upon whom he 
pleased, ^should himself he obliged to silence by the 
hour-glass; or that he, who was never to be inter- 
rupted as tribune, should be forced as an advocate to 
hear reproaches thrown out against him, and be accused 
of want of spirit \for suffering them, and of insolence, 
for taking proper notice of them. ^^ Another reason^ 
that wrought strongly upon me^ was this. If the client 
whose cause I espoused, or his adversary, ^^whom I 
opposedy happened to appeal to me in my tribunitial 
capacity; must I stop one, and assist the other; — 
or should I acquiesce in perfect silence and thus, 
^^as it were, resign the magistracy,^ sinking myself at 
once into a private person? Convinced by these 
several reasons, I chose rather ^^ to be a tribune to all, 
than an advocate to some few. But, I must repeat it, 
your own opinion of the office, and ^*the character 
which you would assume, are of the highest importance. 



® nomen. * sacrosanctus. * erraverim fortasse. • tan- 
quam essem, abstinui causis agendis. ^ cui assiirgere, cui 
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For a wise man will always make it such, as he may 
he ahle to support with dignity. Farewell. 

XXV. 

Caius Plinius to Corellia Hispulla. 

^I am really in douht^ tDhether I most loved, or 
admired, that great and good man, your father. For 
your own sake, and in honour to his memory, I retain 
the greatest affection for you; and therefore, *it is im- 
possible for me not to desire, * and to endeavour, as far 
as lies in my power, that your son should he like his 
grandfather. I confess, I should choose to prefer him 
to resemble his maternal grandfather, though *his 
grandfather, on ihefothers side, was certainly a man 
of eminence and reputation: his father too, and ^his 
uncle, were both of distinguished characters. He will 
certainly ^grow up to resemble all his relations, if he 
"^has the advantage of a proper, liberal education; in 
which the chief point is the person, ^from whom Tie 
is to receive his chief instruction. His infancy has 
hitherto kept him within ^the walls of your own house; 
and he has had masters at home, where there was little 
or no ^^room to make dangerous, or indeed any mis- 
takes; but his studies must now ^^ bring him forward, 
beyond the threshold; and it is time to look out for a 
Latin professor of rhetoric, whose ^* scholastic disci- 
pline, whose modesty, and whose virtue, are manifestly 
apparent. Our young man, among the other gifts of 
nature and fortune, has the recommendation of a beau- 



'^Qu8B sapienti .... aptanda. 
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tifol person; which makes it necessary, that, ^^in this 
dangerous part qflife^ his master should not only be a 
preceptor, but a guardian, and a guide. I think, I 
may venture to point out to you Julius Genitor. I 
loye him; but that love of him by no means ^* blinds 
my judgmenty because it proceeds from it. He is a 
man irreproachable in his morals, and grave in his 
deportment; perhaps ^^ioo strict and uncompromising 
for the licentiousness of these times. There are many, 
from whom you may be informed of his power in elo- 
quence. His manner of speaking has a certain free- 
dom and openness ^^that discovers itself at once. The 
outward appearance, indeed, of a man's life^ does not 
show the ^''inward labyrinths and deep recesses of the 
soul: in that respect let me be answerable for Genitor. 
Your son is sure to hear nothing from him, ^^but tvhat 
win be improving. He is sure to learn nothing from 
him ^^qf which he ought to remain ignorant; and he 
will be taught by him, as often as he would by you 
or by me, how much ""Ae ought to set his ancestors' 
pictures before his eyesy and how many great and noble 
names he is to keep up and sustain. Deliver him, 
*^theny under the auspicious favour of the Gods, to this 
preceptor, who will first form his manners and after^ 
wards teach him eloquence: **Jbry without morals, elo- 
quence is a dangerous art. Farewell. 

XXVI. 

Caius Plinius to Voconius Eomanus. 

^According to your commands, I have sent the book, 
in which I expressed, when lately consul, the gratitude 



^'in hoc lubrico setatis. ^*judicio obstare — nasci. 
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of the public to QTrajan] that best of princes; ^and I 
should have sent ii^ even though you had not com* 
manded me. I entreat you to consider at once the 
beauty and the difficulty ^qf the theme. In other 
Tvorks, the noyelty arrests the attention of the reader; 
but in this, eyery thing that can be -written * is a matter 
of mere common information; for which reason a reader, 
quite ^careless and at leisure, * engages himself with 
the style alone, in which, considered singly, it is 
extremely difficult to give entire satisfaction. I could 
vrish, indeed, that ''the methodical disposition^ the tran- 
sitions, and the figures, might ^he examined together; 
for even men of little learning, sometimes exhibit both 
a fine ^imagination and extreme eloquence; but ^^norae, 
except the learned^ can properly distribute their mate*- 
rials, or fitly dispose the rarious figures in their com«- 
positions. Nor is a lofty and sublime style to be con> 
stantly affected; for as ^^ nothing sets off the light of 
a picture better than shadcy so, in an oration, it is some* 
times quite as necessary to ^* adopt sometimes an 
humble^ sometimes a more exalted style. But "it;% 
aU this to a man of letters? Nay; rather this: — I 
should rather make a note of the parts that you think 
want correction; and should I find you make objec- 
tions to particular passages, I shall be the more con- 
fident, that you are pleased with all the rest. Fare- 
well. 

XXVII. 

C. Plinius to Cornelius Tacitus. 

It was now ^six o'clock in the morning; yet there 
was but a '^ faint and glimmering light. The adjacent 

II L 1 II I.— » - I ■ I ■■■■Mr- ^ 

'inissurus. ° materia. ^ nota, vulgata. ^secunis. 

• vacare [with dat.] 7 ordo. ' spectari. • invenire — 
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1^ non alia res magis qukm umbra. " orationem tam snb- 

mittere qukm attoUere. *^ quid ego hsec. 

^ [lit the first hour of the day.] * dubius et quasi lan- 
guidus. 
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® houses shook violently; and though we were in an 
open court, yet, as it was very narrow, and built almost 
all round, we were certainly in great danger. We then 
^thought it expedient to leave the town; the people, 
distracted with fears, followed us; and (* such is the 
nature ofjear^ which embraces, as most prudential, any 
other counsels rather than its own,) they pressed on 
with great force, and drove us forward. Once out of 
the reach of the buildings, we stopped : and great indeed 
were both our astonishment and apprehensions. The 
carriages, which * w,e had ordered out, were violently 
shaken from side to side, although upon plain ground, 
nor could they ^ be kept quiet on the same spot, even 
though propped by stones. The sea, too, seemed as it 
were ® to be swallowed back into itself, — ^repeDed, as it 
were, by the earthquake. The shore was certainly much 
widened, and many sea animals were left on the dry 
strand. On the land side, a dark and horrible cloud, 
broken here and there by crooked coruscating streaks 
of fiery vapour, shot forth a long trail of fire, like light- 
ning, though in laiger flakes. Then my uncle's friend, 
from Spain, said to us ^'^with great vehemence and 
eagerness, " If your brother and uncle still live, his 
wishes are employed for your safety. If he has lost 
his life, he wished you saved: — " Why then hesitate to 
leave this place?" Our reply was, ^^that we were not 
going to commit ourselves, by caring more for our own, 
than my uncle's preservation. "We then hastily with- 
drew, running with the utmost expedition from danger. 
Not long after, the cloud descending, ^^ covered the 
whole bay, hiding from us the island of Caprea, and 



^[Use the abl. abs.l quassare. '* visum. ^quod- 
que in pavore simile pnidentiae. ' produci jnsseramus. 7 in 
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^*the promontory of Misemim, Mj mother now began 
to beseech, advise, and .command me to make my 

escape ^^in any manner I could And then leading 

her by the hand, I assist her in hastening her steps, she 
yields with regret, still angry with herself for delaying 
me. The ashes now fell, though, as yet, in no great 
quantities. Behind, a thick dark vapour ^^ roiled after 
us like a torrent aUmg the ground, I then said, '^ Let 
us ^^turn out of this road^ whilst we can see our way; 
or else the people crowding after us, will ^^ trample us 
to death" We had scarcely seated ourselves, when we 
were surrounded with darkness, not like the darkness 
of a cloudy night, or when the moon disappears, but 
like that in a close place, when all light is excluded. 
You might then hear the ^^ shrieks of women, the 
moans of infants, and the outcries of men, — some 
calling for their parents, some their children, others 
their wives: *^ their voices only made them known to each 
other. Some bewailed their own fate, others that of 
their relations. There were some, who even from a 
fear of death, *^ prayed to die. Many paid their adora-. 
tions to the Gods; but the greater number thought that 
there were no longer any Gods, and that this night was 
the final and eternal termination of the world's exist- 
ence. Others, again, magnified the real dangers, by 
imaginary and false terrors. Some affirmed, that 
Misenum was ^' burnt to the ground; and this report, 
though untrue, gained credit. A gleam of light now 
reappeared, not daylight, indeed, but a forewarning of 
the approaching fire; which at length discharged itself at 
a distance from us. Darkness immediately succeeded. 
**Then came a heavy shower of ashes; ^*and this 



**Miseni quod procurrit. *quoque mode. *«in- 

fusa terras sequebatur. ^^ deflectere. *® obterere. 
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compelled us frequently to rise and brush them qfl\ other- 
wise we had been smothered, or ^^ pressed to death by 
their weight. I might boast, that not one sigh, or 
timorous word, broke from me through all this distress, 
had I not fortified myself with one great consolation, a 
miserable one, indeed, — ^^ that all nature as well as 
myself were in the course of dissolution^ 

XXVIII. 

C. PLiNits TO Cornelius Tacitus. 

You are desirous that I should giye you an account 
of the death of my uncle; that you may be enabled the 
more correctly to transmit it to posterity. I return 
you thanks ; because I foresee, that his death, ^ fvhen 
celebrated by you, must procure eternal honour to his 
name; *and for this reason^ I more readily^ undertake, 
and even ^ wish for the employment that you enjoin. 
He was at Misenum, where he *had the command of a 
fleet, which was stationed there. On the ninth of the 
calends of September, about the seyenth hour, my 
mother informed him, that a cloud was rising, of 
unusual ^size and shape, — sometimes bright, some- 
times dull, or spotted, as if it had raised up with it 
both earth and ashes. This was a surprising circum- 
stance, descrying, in the opinion of that learned man, 
to be inquired into more exactly. He ordered a 
Libumian galley to be prepared for him; ^and having 
put off from land, boldly held his course with a straight 
steerage into the face of danger, so "^composed, that he 
could remark distinctly the appearances of this dreadful 
calamity, and ^dictate his notes upon them. By this 



excutiebamus. ^ omnia mecum perire. 

' si celebreiur. ' qu5 libentiiis. ^deposco. ^clas- 
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time the ashes beat into the ships ^much hotter^ and 
in greater quantities j and as he drew nearer, pumice 
stones, with black flints, burnt, and torn up by the 
flames, broke in upon them: and now there was ^^a 
hasty M ^ the sea^ and the shores were obstructed by 
the ruins tumbling from the mountain. • . . My uncle, 
^^ arriving with a fair mind at Stabise, embraced, com- 
forted, and encouraged, his trembling friend, Pompo- 
nianus: — ^to e£fect this, and shew that he himself was 
under no kind of apprehension, he bade his servants 
carry him to the bath, ^* after whichy went to supper^ 
either with a real cheerfulness, or, what is equally the 
»gn of a great mind, ^^the appearance of it. Mean- 
while, vride-spreading flames issued iirom yarious parts 
of Mount Yesuyius; and the fire towering to a great 
height, ^* made a hlaze, the glare and yiyidness of which 
were ^'^further increased by the gloom of the night. 
My uncle, ^*to allay the general fear^ said, that the 
blaze was occasioned by the villages being on fire, which 
were now deserted by the country people. Then re- 
tiring to take his rest, he enjoyed ^^a sound sleep; for 
his ^* snoring being louder than usual, owing to his full 
habit of body, was distinctly heard by those ^' who 
waited upon him. The court, on which his *^ apartment 
opened, by this time ^^was soJUled and blocked up with 
cinders and pumice stones, that had he continued any 
longer in his room, he could not have escaped. Being 
awakened, therefore, he quitted his chamber, and re- 
turned to Pomponianus, and the rest, who had been ' 
upon the watch. They consulted together, whether it 
would be more advisable "/o keep under the shelter of 
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that roof, or roam about into the fields; for the house 
tottered to and fro, as if shaken from its foundation, 
owing to the frequent earthquakes* On the other 
hand, *^ in the open air they dreaded the stones, which, 
hy heing humt into cinders, fell however lightly, yet 
in large quantities. The latter altematiye prevailed. 
They then covered their heads with ^* pillows bound 
with napkins; this was their only defence against the 
shower of stones. And now, when it was day every 
where else, they were Surrounded with darkness, blacker 
and more dismal than night, which, however, was 
sometimes dispersed by fitful flashes, and frequent 
eruptions from the mountain. They agreed to go 
farther in upon the shore, and to inquire more closely 
if they could put to sea; but it still continued raging- 
and tempestuous. Then my uncle, lying down on a 
cloth spread on the ground, called *^ twice for some 
water, and drank it. The flames, and the smell of 
sulphur from them, drove others to immediate flight, 
and roused him. He raised himself on his feet, sup- 
ported by two servants, but his respiration being 
stopped, he immediately dropped down, — stifled, as I 
imagine, by the sulphur, and grossness of the air. His 
lungs, as he was narrow-chested, were naturally weak, 
and subject to inflammations. When the light re- 
turned, which was not till the third day after his death, 
his body was discovered untouched by the fire, without 
any visible hurt, in the dress in which he fell; appear- 
ing rather like a person sleeping, than like one who 
was dead. 



*3 sub dio. ** cervicalia. ** semel atque iterum. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MODERN CLASSICAL 

WRITERS. 



MURETUS TO VeSTRIO. 

The rerses which you have sent me, show me in- 
deed, that if jovL had ' applied jour genius to poetry, 
and, * meeting with good masters, *had persevered in 
the study, you might hare attained to considerable 
excellence: for they are harmonious, and contain sen- 
timents * which are pretty and elegantly disposed; and 
the style itself ^is not at variance with correctness. 
You might certainly hope, that you. would ^sorne time 
or other become a good poet, if you choose to apply \o 
this only. But greater objects are set before you, 
^ which I recommend you to prosecute as much as you 
caHj and 'at leisure hours take the works of the ancient 
poets into your hands, not so much to imitate them, as 
to gratify yourself with them, and, at the same time, 
be continually coUecting something thence which may 
be of use to you. To confess the truth, I do not wish 
that you should * employ your time in making verses. 
To make bad rerses is a di^race, to make middling 
ones is inglorious, to make good ones ** too difficult to 
be performed by those who have something else to 
mind. *'/ could tell you^ if we were together^ what 
needs the file in yours; I cannot, with equal ease, by 
letter. Ovid seems to me to hare said correctly and 
truly, that the labour of correcting is greater than that 
of writing. ** Believe me, that at this day I could as 
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easily be brought to dance as make yerses. If tbere 
shall be anything of a graye kind in which you want 
my assistance, I will not fail; ^^if you ever think of 
me in these lighter matters, I request that you will 
also think of this, that I am not much younger than 
Horace when he said, 

Nunc itaque et yersiis et csetera ludicra pono. 

Farewell. 

MuRETUs TO T. Manutius. 

When I returned yesterday from the baths of 
^ Ahano^ to which I had betaken myself, partly for 
^amusementy partly for health, 'your letters were wait- 
ing for me; *how acceptable they were to me, do not 
ask. They contained, indeed, a noble and clear indi- 
cation of your old and lasting affection for me; of 
which, though it neyer happened to me to doubt, yet 
I know not how, but so it is, that this profession of it 
is very acceptable and very pleasant to me. "When, 
my Manutius, I had laid before my physicians what 
had happened to me, and had described myself in 
every particular to them, ^without concealing anything 
in my whole plan and habit of life, I could find 
nothing ^hut what I myself easily suspected^ that i^ 
did me harm to leave the house so seldom, and with- 
out regard to time, to set myself to read or write, ''just 
as my foncy suggested. Agreeably to their advice, 
therefore, I purpose to live ^with a little more relaxa-* 
tion and freedom^ and before meals ^put myself in a 
gentle heat by a short walk; and besides, when I see 
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occasion, to read with another's eyes, and write hj 
another's hands; for which purpose I am thinking 
of getting some one as an amanuensis, to whom I maj 
dictate letters ^^as I walk up and dawn. For, hefore, 
I was accustomed to take up mj pen ^^immediately 
afler dinner^ and devote an hour or two to ^^letier- 
writing. I ^^Jind by experience that nothing can he 
more pernicious than this. I will therefore use cau- 
tion, and, as jou advise, spare myself hoth for my own 
sake, and indeed for yours also. For ^^you would 
iuffer no slight or trivial loss^ if anything should 
happen to me; <f}i\ov f^ap ovSkv /mffia Tifiiay- 
repov^ and I am your friend, and sincerely your friend; 
such friends as Theognis, ^^nol without reason^ com- 
plained, were very scarce. Nothing else occurs to me 
^^to write. Again and again farewell, my Manutius. 

Honours conferred on Pindar bt the Athenians. 

(From Mnretns.) 

Pausanias relates ^ in his book on Attica^ that the 
Athenians, 'having been praised by Pindar in a song, 
yalued so highly the compliment of this lofty and 
* sonorous poet, that they both sent him numerous 
gifts on that account, and set up his statue in their 
city. It is not therefore wonderful if in those days 
there were many excellent poets, since those who ex- 
celled in that talent *tvere both rewarded with the 
greatest gifts and the highest honours. In our age 
*that once harmonious choir of the Muses is reduced 
to silence, and that avarice which has closed ' the purses 
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of the wealthy, has also ^dammed the stream of the 
water of Helicon. But what Pausanias ^slightly 
touches on respecting Pindar, ^schines ^relates more 
at length in one of his epistles. For he sajs, that 
having commended the city of Athens in these words, 
a^Te, \nrapaX kol aolSifiot 'EWaBo^ epea/i ^AOd- 
vac^ he was fined by his fellow-citizens, ^^who mere 
displeased that he had given such praise to foreigners 
rather than his own people. ^^ When the Athenians 
knew ihis^ they immediately sent him ^* double of the 
sum which had been exacted as a fine, and honoured 
himself with a brazen statue. This statue ^^rvas to he 
seen^ in the age of iEschines, before the royal portico; 
Pindar sitting with a pallium and diadem, holding a 
lyre and an open book upon his knees. 

MuRETus TO Franciscus Venerius. 

' You do well * to exercise yourself daily in writing 
Latin, and to employ all your efforts ^to attain some 
excellence in that department. For I doubt not that 
both the rest of your life and this study of yours will 
be directed to its proper object, namely — the exten- 
sion of the glory of Christ and the defence of his 
church, ^ as far as rests on youy from the insults of the 
wicked. But what has hitherto * deterred you frotn 
writing to me, I really cannot discover. For I am not 
a man ^qf siich authority that any one ought to fear 
my judgment; and if I were, still your extreme good 
will to the whole of our ^society might reasonably have 
taken away all those apprehensions, — especially as you 
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80 write, as if expecting praise from all, than ^Jear the 
dislikes of any. ^Do not^ therefore, in future, think 
that it is an arduous and dif&cult thing for you to 
write to Muretus. Only grant me this indulgence, to 
he permitted to reply, *in an unconstrained and care- 
less manner^ I mean, in this iamiliar and ordinary 
style, to your letters, which will he more agreeable to 
me ^^ the more frequent they are. For there is nothing 
which I do more unwillingly than ^^to waste my leisure 
in filing and polishing my epistles; and no precept 
among those which have been given hy the teachers of 
eloquence, pleases me more than this, that we should 
take pains that our composition may seem to flow 
spontaneously. Now that it may the better seem to 
do so, I absolutely let it flow spontaneously, and derive 
an excuse for my idleness from the teachers them* 
selves. Do you also, if you love me, or rather since 
you love me, imitate this negligence of mine when you 
write to me, hut if you write ^^rvith studied care^ you 
seem to impose on me, too, the necessity of writing^ 
with equal care. May God ever direct both your stu- 
dies and your whole plan of life to his own glory. 

Farewell. 

PiETRo Bembo to Bishop Jacobo Sadoleto. 

Your letter of the 21st of November came to me 
very welcome; though in truth, this ^ is evter the case^ 
when I receive a letter from you, — *such is your kind* 
ness, amiable disposition, and strong affection to my- 
self: — * besides^ the discourse of your own Renerius 
has given me most particular pleasure. From him I 



7 fastidium extimescere. * cave putes. * solutius 

ac negligentius. ^° quo crebriores. '^ abiiti. 

^* accuratiiis. 

^ nunquam non accidit. ' ea tua est. ^ turn . . . ac- 
cessit. 
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hare learnt much about your pursuits, aud especially 
your surprising diligence in writing, — about your 
suburban farm, and about the rest of your ^ shady ^ su- 
premely cool-looking villas, whither in summer time you 
retire, to avoid both the crowd and the heat, and to 
strengthen your health by riding. He said, besides, 
that you are a great ^tvalker^ often accomplfshing four 
miles a day * at a single stretchy without fatigue. Oh, 
you wonderful man: — I am rather envious of you on. 
many accounts, but on this in particular; because I 
am now become such ^ a stay-ai home from being a 
great walker, that I seldom venture to walk more than 
a single mile. These matters, however, must be regu- 
lated ^hy the age and constitution. I am extremely 
glad, abo, that you have not only written yourself but 
that Renerius has confirmed what you say, — namely, 
that you are speedily * about to publish your '^ Horten- 
sius." ^° If this be the case, I most ^^ urgently beg of 
you to let me have the reading of it at the earliest pos- 
sible moment: — indeed, I cannot tell you, ^*horo anxious 
I am to be its possessor. All our people, however, — 
those, at least, who have any ^^ fellowship or intimacy 
with literature and philosophy, are filled with the same 
desire. ^^On this sentiment I should write more at 
large, only that I was certain you would of yourself 
understand what I say, ^^from the fact of your express^ 
ing your desire to read my history. Still your desire is 
not greater than mine, to give it you to read. I have 
not as yet, however, accomplished even a third of my 
work; nor, ^*oming to frequent interruptions from the 
troubles and excitements of daily life, ^^have I any 
great amount of leisure^time. Whenever I shall have 



^peropacns — algidns. ^peripateticns. ^nnft itione. 

7 sessor. ® ut setas, &c,^ert. • explicare. »» Quod si erit. 
^'majorem in modum. ^'quantopere cupiam. *'con- 

tubernium. *^ in banc sententiam. ^^quiaves. ^*qiii 
ssepe interpellor. . *^ otio abundare. 
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completed either the whole work, or even any complete 
section of it, I will send to you some one of my friends 
with the book, in order that you — ^^one above ten Ihour 
sand in my eyes — ^may read it through, and place your 
mark on what you conceive well done, what you dis- 
approve, and what you could wish ^^ altered. But it 
will be time enough, then, to discuss this matter. 
Meanwhile, you must pay attention to your health, just 
as you bid me do. It is impossible that any one can 
be dearer to me than yourself or, indeed, more worthy 
of being loved by any one whatever. Benerius has 
afforded me much pleasure: — ^he is a youth of such 
*^ thrifty habits^ and extreme modesty, that he would 
seem to have chosen you as his pattern. Farewell. 



PiETRO Bbmbo to Reoinald Pole. 

I proceed to answer your last letter, * but only in a Jew 
tvords^ for it needs not many. Ghiberto * is ever think- 
ing of you, and is highly pleased on reading your let- 
ters, — ^those to me, as well as -those to himself of which, 
indeed, he always ^ reads the entire page of himself 
with wonderful pleasure and *gustOy allowing no one 
else to read them to him. When, however, he had 
read to his family your last of yesterday, ^he gave it to 
read to some few learned persons present, with expres- 
sions highly complimentary as weU as of great kind- 
ness; and having done this, ^ he turned to me and re- 
quested that I would address a letter to you forthwith, 
to intimate how highly he esteems you, ''how greatly 
you have engaged his affection. I do this with the 
greatest cheerfulness, ^both on his and your account, as 



** qui mihi es pro miiltis millibns. *• immiitari. *• frugi. 

I et quidem paucis. ' te in oculis plan^ fert. " perle- 

git ipse per Be. * lepor. * legendas tradere. * ad me 

conveiBus maudavit. ^maximopere* Bc^iii..tam — iuvot 
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well as that of myself, on whom ^your praises thus 
seem to be reflected; ^^first^ because owing to our great 
mutual attachment, all our property would seem to be 
held in common, secondly^ because I am the surety, as 
it were, of your generous feelings, and hence entitled to 
the delightful fruits of such an agency. I think, there- 
fore, you should send him a letter, to inform him how 
flattering to you is his good- will and ^^approbation of 
yourself. Respecting the book of Sadoletus that you 
mention, he strongly denies having given it to any one 
whatever^ not eyen to read, except on the understand- 
ing that it should not be copied. He is not a little 
angry, therefore, with that German of whom you speak. 
Neyertheless, I have not ceased importuning, him to 
lend me the book, which I trust he will do when we are 
really on the point of going away. Still I recommend 
you, as you have more leisure than myself, to write 
what you please to him, not only on this subject, but 
on topics of general friendship, in order that you may 
be thought to have attained something that may giye 
you pleasure. He wishes you health and happiness. 
Farewell. 

PlETRO BeMBO to the CARDINAL REGINALD PoLE, 

In former times, I used to grieve when you left us, 
even though we expected that some time or other you 
would return. Now, however, when Pope Paul has 
elected you to the exalted dignity of a Cardinal, * and 
there seems little chance of our seeing you hereafter in 
this quarter, I still feel extreme pleasure that your high 
character, and acute sense of honour, have been * dis^ 



^ redundare videtur de tuis multis laudibus. ^^ vel quia — 

vel qubd. " significatio. ^^dono ulli omnino hominum 

se dedisse. ^^ describi. 

1 neque . . . facultatem mihi datum iri uUam putem. ' e& 
^ignitate auctam et honestatam. 
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tinguished by this high promotion^ which we hope jou 
have ohtained, owing to the extraordinary vigilance of 
Paul, the present pope. On this matter I ^sincerely 
and heartily congratulate you, — desiring and praying 
that this ecclesiastical dignity may be a source to you 
of solid and lasting enjoyment. My * regret^ too, at 
your absence, will be compensated by the recollection 
of our past * intimacy. Do you, however, — now that 
you are ^exalted to a more dignified and illustrious sta- 
tion^ — take care to fill with the splendour of your eulo- 
gies, not only Italy, but your own native Britain, and 
even the vault of heaven. Farewell. 

On Religious Enthusiasm. 
(From Erasmus.) 

^ First then, the Christians almost agree with the 
Platonists, pn believing] that the body is no better 
than a prison or dungeon for the confinement of the 
soul; that therefore her enlivening faculties are here 
'^clogged and fettered by the gross particles of mat\er, 
so as to be unable quietly to contemplate and ^realise 
her proper object of truth. * Farther^ Plato defines 
philosophy to be the meditation of death, because ^the 
one performs the same office with the other; namely, 
withdraws the mind from all visible and corporeal 
objects. So long, therefore, as the soul properly em- 
ploys the several organs and members of the body, 
so long is a man accounted in good health : but when 
the soul, weary of her confinement, struggles to break 
prison, and ^recover her liberty by flight from her con- 
finement, this is then termed a state of madness; and 



'ver^ atque roagnopere. ^desiderium. ^ necessitudo. 

* omatior atque illustrior factus. 

* lUud propemodum Christianis convenit. 'prsBpedjri, 

■friiL ^proinde. ^ idem utique mors facit. ^'asserere 
se in libertatem. 
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should this occur owing to any defect in the external 
organs, it is then, "^hy common consent^ csMeA downright 
madness. And yet we find that persons thus affected 
have prophetic powers, show an acquaintance with the 
literature of languages they never hefore learned, 
and ^seem in all things actuated by somewhat divine; 
all which, no doubt, ^is only the effect ^the soul's 
being more released from the contagion of the body, 
whereby it can, with less impediment, exert its native 
energies. ^^Hence^ also^ probably arose the opinion, 
that men, whose souls are on the point of death, speak 
^^ as if by inspiration^ like prophetic spirits. 

If this disorder arise from religious zeal, and too 
high a strain of devotion, though it be of a somewhat 
different sort, yet it is, with all its distinctions, ^*so 
near akin to the former, that a great part of mankind 
apprehend it as a mere madness; especially when per- 
sons of that superstitious humour are so singular, as to 
secede and live apart, as it were, from ^^the rest of the 
world, ^* These^ accordingly, seem to have experienced 
what Plato supposes to have happened between some, 
who, inclosed in a dark cave, did only ruminate on 
mere abstract speculations; and one other of their 
company, who had got abroad into the open light, and 
at his return, tells them how blindly they had erred 
from the truth, for that he had seen the substance of 
what they had reached only ^^the shadow. The wise 
man, indeed, cannot but pity and deplore their deluding 
dreams; while they, ^*on the other side^ no less bewail 
his phrensy, and turn him out. of society as '^a lunatic 
and a madman* 



^prorsns omnium consensu, ''divinum quiddam pra se ferre. 
' id inde accidere qubd. *" Idem arbiti-or esse in causd, cur. 
" tanquam afflati. ^' adeo coniinis. ^' universus mor- 

talium ccetus. **iis — ^usu venire. ^*rerum umbrae. 

*• vicissim. *^ delirans. 
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Justus Lipsius to Fbanciscus Sforza. 

Your kind feeling and ^favour towards me, of which 
I haye been assured by tiie letter of Folrius Ursinus 
and others, has doubly ^affected me^ — ^first, with plea- 
sure, and next, with ^respect for yourself. * What eUe^ 
indeed, cotdd I doyhtU rejoice at finding myself selected 
for the affection of a man like you, whom I koow to 
be not only *fty high birth and station^ but by mental 
* endowments idso, one of the chief men in your august 
Senate? Most sincerely haye I rejoiced and felt myself 
^goaded on, as it were to cultiyaite ^more tlian ever 
those accomplishments which haye before recommended 
me to you. I haye already, and with truth, expressed 
my respect and eyen yeneration of yourself, whose 
*high renown has long ago been known in our part of 
the world, where your name and glory still sunriye. 
^^Your kindness^ alsoy now encourages me to ^^seek 
a nearer acquaintance^ that I may at once know you 
and pay you respect: — ^for yirtue and discretion haye 
eyer the effect of ^* compelling ns to the rapturous con- 
temptation^ not only of the qualities themselyes, but 
also their possessors. I was long ago anxious to 
announce and acknowledge this in writing; but ''/ 
withheld^ till I could accompany such announcement 
with a small present, which I now send — ^hoping that 
from ^*its sulfject-mattei' it will not be unwelcome to a 
prince of Italian blood and character. I haye most 
assuredly testified in it '*to the full, my strong affec- 
tion for Borne and the Romans: — should I haye 



1 inclinatio. ' affectum gignere. * tui cultns. 

^ Nam qnomodo non. ' et dignitate et stirpe. * dotes. 
7 stimnlo indtari. * porr^u * fama melior. ^** \IU, 
I am allured, alsOi by your kindness.! *^ inspicere— 

noscere— colere. " rapi ad siispiciendas, &c. " sap- 
pressi et snstinui. ^* argumentum. ^ abund^. 

K 
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omitted aught or ^* performed my task insufficiently^ 
let it be accounted not as the delinquency of the incQ- 
yidual, but the fault of his talents. Regard me, I beg, 
most illustrious and reverend Lord, as your deroted 
servant, and allow me a position even among the 
humblest of your '^ admiring fdUmers. 

Justus Lifsius to the Cardinal Borromeo. 

My jown inclinations as well as * the respect I feel 
for yourself hid me tell you of the plans I have formed 
respecting my own movements, I have seriously re- 
solved, then, on the fast-approaching *year of Jubilee 
to visit Italy and its holy city Rome, to which I am- 
invited and almost forcibly drawn, not only by my reli- 
gious feeling, but also " by an undeniable curiosity for 
seeing you *the shining light of our world. Glorious 
may your effulgence be among them, long may yoti 
live to bestow on me the honour of your kindness and 
literary ^intercourse/ may I be permitted, also, to 
approach among the first 'to kiss your hand and ta 
show "^ where dwells a spirit truly devoted to Qhe 
admiration of ^ your high qualities. God grant that I 
may accomplish this my object and that you, most 
illustrious and revered prince, ^may be long spared to. 
adorn the Church. 



^« minus facere, *^ clientes. 

' hie cultus qnem tibi devovi. * annus sacer ssecnlariiB. 
' cupiditas aliqua (non nego.) * illnstria lumina. ^ af* 
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Part III. 

EXTRACTS FROM ENGLISH CLASSICAL 

WRITINGS. 



The earlier portion of these Extracts has been selected 
from the Spectator, — the papers of which are constantly 
given oat for translation in both of our Uniyersities. The hints 
in the notes are here much more sparingly given; because 
the student is now supposed to have formed his style and 
to be capable of exercising his own taste in the selection of 
classical phrases. He will do well, however, to recur fre- 
quently to the remarks on periodic composition in the Intro- 
duction to these Exercises. 



§ I. Extracts from the Spectator. 

1 // gives me a serious concern to see such a 
spirit of dissension in the country; not only as it 
destroys yirtue and common sense^ and renders us in a 
manner barbarians towards one another, but as it per- 
petuates our animosities^ widens our breaches, and 
transmits our present passions and prejudices to our 
posterity. For my own part^ I am sometimes afraid 
that / discover the seeds of a civil war in these our 
divisions; and therefore cannot but bewail, as in their 
first principles, the miseries and calamities of our 
children.— [iVb. 126.] 



1 Graviter doleo quum. animi sanitaa perpetua odia 
efficere. Quod ad me attinet. prospicere. 

K2 
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5 Existence is a blessing to those beings only 
which are endowed with perceptions^ and is in a manner 
thrown away upon dead matter^ any farther than as it 
is suhserrient to heings which are conscious of their 
existence. Accordingly we find, from the hodies which 
lie under our observation^ that matter is only made as 
the hasis and support of animals, and that there is no 
more of the one than what is necessary for the exists 
ence of the other, — [^No, 519.] 

6 Infinite goodness is of so communicative a 
nature^ that it seems to delight in the conferring of 
existence upon every degree of perceptive heing. As 
this is a speculation, which I have often pursued with 
great pleasure to myself I shall enlarge farther upon 
it hy considering that part of the scale of beings which 
comes within our knowledge. — [IbiiLJi 

7 How different is the view of past life, in the 
man who t^ grown old in knowledge and wisdom, from 
that of him who is grown old in ignorance and folly! 
The latter is like the owner of a barren country, that 
fiUs his eye with the prospect of naked hills and plains, 
which produce nothing either profitable or ornamental; 
the other heholds a beautiM and spacious landskip 
divided into delightful gardens, green meadows, firuit- 
ful fields, and can scarce cast his eye on a single spot 
of his possession, that is not covered with some beau- 
tiful plant or flower. — [^No. 94.] 

8 Jupiter, says the mythohgist, to reward the 
piety of a certain countryman, promised to give him 



6 soli snnt beati. res intelligere. aliis prodesse nisi, 
sob ocnlis ponL qukm qu» vitam snppeditet. 6 ita libenter 
sni copiam facit. Quod ctim ssBp^ et jncundissim^ mecum 
consideraverim. istiusmodi animalia. 7 Quantiun difiert. ex^ 
perientift consenescere. a^^rorum steriUuin possessor, quod 
prosit, &c. 8 ita fert fibula or ut aiunt. se ei datnmm. 
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whateyei' he 'would ask: the countryman desired that 
he might have the management of the tveather in his 
estate^ He obtained his request^ and immediately dis^ 
tributed rain, snow, ksA sunshine among ids wsteak 
fields, as he thought the nature of the soil required* 
At the end of the year, when he expected to see a 
more than ordinary crop, his harvest fell infinitely 
short of that of his neighbours; upon which, says the 
fable, he desired Jupiter to take the weather again 
into his own hands^ or that otherwise he should utterly 
ruin hi7nself.-'-^[_No. 25.] 

9 When modesty ceases to be the chief ornament 
of woman, and integrity of man, society is upon a 
wrong hasis^ and we shall eyer after be without rules 
to guide our judgment in what is really becoming and 
ornamental. Nature and reason direct one thing, pas^ 
sion and humour, another: to follow the dictates of 
the two latter, is going into a road that is both endless 
and intricate; when we pursue the other^ our passage 
is delightful, and what we aim at easily attsdnable. — 
[A'o. a] 

10 There is not, in my opinion^ a more pleasing 
^nd triumphant consideration in religion than of the 
perpetual progress which the soul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, without ever arriying at a 
period in it. To look upon the soul as goifig on from 
strength to strength^ to consider that she is to shine 
for ever with new accessions of glory and brighten to 

all eternity; that she will be still adding virtue to 



tempestates. Qu& prece concessd. soles, ante solitmn 
recipere imperium ne penitus agri mind spolientur. d Si 
qiiando. honestas. hominnm consortium semper erit insta- 
^ile, nee. dirigere ad. omare posse, jubere. obedire. im- 
peditus. illasveroconsectantibus. meta. 10medquidemSen-« 
tenti^ neque usqiiam. sensim se corroborare* nova semper 
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'^irtuey €ind knowledge to knowledge j carries iii i( 
something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition 
which is natural to the ^mind of man. Nay, it must 
be a prospect pleasing to God himself, to s6e his crea- 
tion for ever beautifying in his eyes, drawing nearer to 
Him, by greater degrees of resemblance. — [No. 111.^ 

11 To the end that the virtue and discretion of 
my friends may not be short, transient, intermitting 
starts of thought, / have resolved to refresh their 
memories &om day to day, till I have recovered them 
out of that desperate state of vice and folly into which 
the age is fallen. The mind that lies fallow but a 
single day, sprouts up in follies, that are only to be 
killed by a constant and assiduous culture. It was 
said of Socrates, that he brought philosophy down 
from heaven^ to inhabit among men; and I shall be 
ambitious to have it said of me, that I have brought 
philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools and 
colleges, to dwell in cluhs^ assemblies^ coffee-houses^ and 

family circles, — [No, 10.] 

12 Will Prosper is an honest tale-hearer: he 
makes it his business to join in conversation with en- 
vious men. He points to such as handsome yotmg 
fellows, whispers that he is secretly married to a great 
fortune: when they doubty he adds circumstadces to 
prove it ; and n«ver fails to aggravate their distress, by 
assuring them, that^ to his knowledge^ he has an uncl^ 
who will leave him some thousands. Will has many 
arts of this kind to torture this sort of temper, and 
delights in it. When he finds them change colour^ 
imd say faintly they wish such a piece of news is true, 



splendoris incrementa. virtutem seientiamque adaugere. 
11 Quomintus consilinm. impetus, visum est, dam— usque, 
inijasce 883culi. neglecta. geramare. conclave* sodalitia — 
offitos — diversoria-M^ontubemia. 12 delator, cui res est* 
in aures dicere. quod si qui dubitent. «e compertum habere* 
erabescere* sabmonere. 
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he has the malice to speak some good or other of 
every man of their acquaintance. — [^No, 19.3 

13 / have indeed heard of heedless, inconsiderate 
writersy that without any malice hare sacrificed the 
reputation of their friends and acquaintance, to a cer* 
tain lerit J of temper, and a silly ambition of distin- 
guishing themselyes by a spirit of raillery and satire: 
as if it were not infinitely more honourable to be a 
good-natured man, than a wit. Where there is this 
Uttle petulant humour in an author, he is often very 
mischievous without designing to be so* For which 
reason I always lay it down as a rule, that an indis- 
creet man is more hurtful than an ill-natured one; fi)r 
as the latter will only attack his enemies, and those he 
wishes ill to, the other injures indifferently both friends 
and foes. — [No. 23.] 

14 I do not doubt but England is at present as 
polite a nation as any in the world; but any man who 
thinks can easily see, that the affectation of being gay 
and in fashion, has very nearly eaten up our good^ 
sense and our religion. Is there anything so just, as 
that mode and gallantry should be built upon exerting 
ourselves in what is proper and agreeable to the insti- 
tutions of justice and piety among us? And yet, is 
there anything more common than that we run in 
perfect contradiction to them? All which is supported 
by no other pretension, than that it is done with what 
we call a good grace. — \No, 6.] 

15 There cannot a greater judgment befal a 
country than such a dreadfrd spirit (f division as rends 



13 Audivimns san^ scnptores esse quosdam adeo — qui. 
jooari— conviciari. inconsnltb. plus Isedere. pariter. 
14 Hand dnbinm est, quin. Quiciinqne verb, evertere. e:2^er- 
citatio remm, &c. in contiaria ruere. 16 nihil magis 
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ft goyemment into two distinct people, and makes them 
greater strangers^ and more averse to one another^ than 
if they were actually two different nations. The effects 
rfsuch a division are pernicious to the last iiegree, not 
coily with regard to those advantages which they give 
the common enemy, but to those private evils which 
they produce in the heart of almost every particular 
person. This influence is very fatal both to men's 
morals and their understandings: it sinks the virtue of 
a nation, and not only so, but destroys even common 
sense. A furious party-spirit^ when it rages in its full 
violence, exerts itself in civil war and bloodshed; and 
when it is under its greatest restraints naturally breaks 
out in falsehood, detraction, and calumny, and a par" 
iial administration of justice. In a word, fills a nation 
with spleen and rancour^ and extinguishes all the 
seeds of good-nature, compassion, and humanity, — 
CiVb. 125.] 

16 Notwithstanding animals have nothing like 
use of reason, we find in them all the lower parts of 
our nature, the passions and senses in their greatest 
strength and perfection; and here it is worth our obser^ 
vation, that all beasts and birds of prey are wonder- 
fully subject to anger, malice, revenge, and all the 
other violent passions that may animate them in search 
of their proper food; as those that are incapable of 
defending themselves, or annoying others, or |whose 
safety lies chiefly in their flight, are suspicious,fearful, 
and apprehensive of every thing they see or hear; 
whilst others that are of assistance and use to men, 
have their natures softened with something mild and 



calamitosum civitati. dissensio. disjungere— «balienare. 
Quad discordifie. singulis fer^ qnisque. litium et rixarum 
amor, qnamvis repressns. iniquus. irar-acerbitas. co- 
mitas— misericordia — ^benevolentia. 16 motus. validich 

edmus. notandum. obnoxins. victills causd. nocere. bus- 
pectari, extimescere, metaere. prodesse^Hservire^ with a daU 
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tractable, and by that means are qualified £or domestic^ 
life. In this case the passions generally correspond 
with the make of the body. We do not find the fuij 
of a lion in so weak and defenceless an animal as a 
lamb, nor the meekness of a lamb in a creature 'so 
armed for battle and assault as the lion. In the same 
manner we find that particular animals have a more 
or less exquisite sharpness and sagacity in their par- 
ticular senses^ which must turn to their adrantage, and 
in which their safety and welfare is the most con- 
cerned. — \^No, 121.] 

17 Death is not sufficient to deter men who make 
it their glory to despise it; but if every one that fought 
a duel were to stand in the pillory^ it would quickly 
lessen the number of these imaginary men of honour, 
and put an end to so absurd a practice. When honour 
is a support to virtuous principles, and runs parallel 
with the laws of God and our country, it cannot be too 
much cherished and encouraged: but when the dictates 
of honour are contrary to those of religion and equity, 
they are the greatest depravations of human nature^ by 
giving wrong ambitions and false ideas of what is good 
and laudable; and should, therefore, be exploded by all 
governments, and driven out as the bane and plague of 
human society. — [No, 99.] 

18 Augustus lived among his friends, as if he had 
his fortune to make in his own court: candour and affa^- 
bility^ accompanied with as much power as ever mor" 
tal was vested with^ were what made him in the utmost 
manner agreeable among a set of admirable men, who 
had thoughts too high for ambition, and views too large 



aptns. Qasa si ita sint. respondere. inermis. vel-majus 
vel minus sensuum acamen. salus — ^fortuna. 17 non 

▼alere ad. gloriari. duellum. ad palum alligari. susti- 
nere* constare. 'turn maxim^ hoxninum oJati ofiGici- 
ont. 18 stare fortimss. comitas* caiquam contingere 
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to be gratified by what he Could give them in the dis' 
potal of an empire^ within the pleasures of their mutual 
oonrersation. A certain unanimity of taste and judg- 
ment, which is natural to all of the same species, was 
the bond of this society; and the emperor assumed a 
Jigure in it but what he thought was his due from his 
private talents and qualifications^ as they contributed 
to adrance the pleasure and sentiments of the com- 
pany.— [iVb. 280.] 

19 True happiness is of a retired nature^ and an 
enemy to pomp and noise; it arises, in the first place, 
from the enjoyment of one's-self ; and, in the next, from 
the friendship and conrersation of a few select com- 
panions: it lores shade and solitude, and naturally 
haunts groves and fountains, fields and meadows: in 
short, it feels everything it wants within itself, and 
receives no addition from multitudes of witnesses and 
spectators. On the contrary, false happiness loves to be 
in a crowds and to dram the eyes of the world upon her. 
She does not receive any satisfaction from the applauses 
which she gives herself, but from the admiration which 
she raises in others. She flourishes in courts and 
palaces, theatres and assemblies, and has no existence 
but when she is looked upon. — ^No* 15.] 

20 I know but one way of fortifying my soul 
against these gloomy presages and terrors of mind, 
and that is, by securing to myself the friendship 
and protection of that Being who disposes of events, 
and governs futurity. He sees, at one view, the 
whole thread of my existence, not only that part 
of it which I have already passed through, but 



pnblici'-honores. concordia. vinculum, locum pr89« 
cipiam obtinere. sibi debitus. virtutes. 19 tranquil- 
litatem amare. splendor. delectamentum. frequen- 
tare* que uUa additamenta. vulgi multitudinem amat. 
-admirationem appetit. enitere. 20 formidines. cursuSi 
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that which runs forward into all the depths of eter 
nitj. When I lay me down to sleep, I recom- 
mend myself to his care; when I awake, I give my- 
self up to His direction. Amidst all the evils tkai 
threaten me, I will look up to Him for help, and 
<}uestion not hut He will either avert them, or turn 
them to my advantage. Though I know neither the 
time nor the manner of the death I am to die, / am 
not at all solicitous about it; hecause I am sure that 
He knows them hoth, and that He will not fedl to com- 
fort and support me under them. — [No. 7*]] 

21 That particular scheme which comprehends 
the social virtues, may give employment to the most in- 
dustrious temper, axid Jlnd a man in business more than 
the most active station of life. To advise the ignorant, 
relieve the needy, comfort the afflicted, are duties that 
Jail in our way almost every day of our lives. A 
man has frequent opportunities of mitigating the 
fierceness of a party; of doing justice to the character 
of a descrying man; oi softening the envious, quieting 
the angry, and rectifying the prejudiced; which are 
iSl of them employments suited to a reasonable nature, 
and bring great satisfaction to the person who can busy 
himself in them with discretion. — J[No. 93.] 

22 With what astonishment and veneration may 
we look into our souls, where there is such hidden stores 
of virtue and knowledge, such inexhausted sources of 
perfection! We know not yet what we shall be, nor 
will it ever enter into the heart of man to conceive the 
glory that will be always in reserve for him. The soul. 



tnihi imminentia. in booam partem vertere. nee 
ull& sollicitudine angi. inter hsec omnia. 21 Qu® 
vitsB ratio, . . . ea &c. exercere. pins agendnm prsd- 
bere. poene qnotidiana. acerbitas. mollire, — ^pacare, — 
corrigere. 22 neqne homini nnqnam concedetur nt. qnas 
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considered with its Creator, is like one of those fnaihe- 
matwal lines that may draw nearer to another for all 
eternity, without a possibility of touching it; and can 
there be a thought so transporting, as to consider our- 
selves in these perpetual approaches to Him, who is not 
only the standard of perfection, but of happiness? — 
[No. 111.] 

23 Those men only are truly great who place 
their amhitiofi rather in acquiring to themselyes the 
conscience of worthy enterprises, than in the prospect ai 
glory which attends them. These exalted spirits would 
rather be secretly the authors of events which are ser- 
viceable to mankind, than, witJwut being suchy to have 
the public fame qf it. Where, therefore, an eminent 
merit is robbed by artifice or detraction, it does but 
increase by such endeavours of its enemies; the impo- 
tent pains which are taken to sully it, or diffuse it 
among a crowd to the injury of a single person, will 
naturally produce contrary effect; the fire ^ill blaze 
out, and bum up all that attempt to smother ^hat they 
cannot extinguish. 

24 There can be no greater injury to human 
society than that good talents among men should be 
held honourable to those who are endofved with them^ 
without any regard how they are applied. The gifts of 
nature, and accomplishments of art, are valuable but as 
they are exerted in the interest of virtue, or governed 
by the rules of honour. We ought to abstract our 
minds from the observation of any excellence in those 
we converse with, till we have taken some notice^ oUr 
received some good ivformation of the disposition of 

sibi fingimt matliematici. nee posse. 23 magis ambire, 
malle. famd publice fmi nee mereri. detrimentum. 
24 pemiciosns. humani generis societas. possessores. ex^ 
erceri. detrahere. ben^ cognovisse. 
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their minds; otherwise the beauty of their persons, or^ 
the charms of their wit^ maj make us fond of those 
whom our reason and judgment will tell us we ought 
to abhor. 

25 There is a kind of yirtue that may find employ- 
ment for those retired hours in which we are altogether 
left to ourselves^ and destitute of company and couTer- 
sation: I mean that intercourse and communication, 
which every reasonable creature ought to maintain with 
the Great Author of his being. The man who lives 
under an habitual sense of the divine presence^ keeps 
up a perpetual cheerfulness of temper, and enjoys 
every moment the satisfaction of thinking himself in 
company with his dearest and best of friends. The 
time never lies heavy upon him : it is impossible for 
him to be alone. His thoughts and passions are the 
most busied at such hours when those of other men 
are the most inactive. He no sooner steps out of the 
world but his heart bums with devotion, swells with 
hope, and triumphs in the consciousness of that presence 
wluch everywhere surrounds him; or, on the contrary^ 
pours out its fears, its sorrows, its apprehensions, to 
the great supporter of its existence* — {Ibidr\ 

26 Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the best pro- 
moter of health. Repinings and secret murmurs of 
heart give imperceptible strokes to those delicate fibres 
of which the vital parts are composed, and wear out the 
machine insensibly; not to mention those violent Jer- 
menis which they stir up in the blood, and those irre* 
gular disturbed motions, which they rise in the animal 
spirits. I scarce remember, in my own observation, to 



facetiamm jnennditas. 25 qnies nostra et solitudo, qumn 
&C. semper apud se praesentem habere. perpetuS froi. 
langaere. nee citiiis. societas vitse. anctor et defensor. 
26 Hilaritas. mse&titia. sensim . . . kedere. animi per- 
tnrbationes. 
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hare met with many old men, or with such, who {to 
use our English phrase) wear well, that had not more 
than ordinary gaiety and cheerfulness of heart. The 
truth of it is^ health and cheerfulness mutually beget 
each other; with this difference, that we seldom meet 
a great degree of health, which is not attended with a 
certain cheerfulness, but very often see cheerfulness 
where there is no great degree of health. Cheerfulness 
bears the same friendly regard to the mind as to the 
body: banishes all anxious care and discontent, soothes 
and composes the passions, and keeps the soul in a per-^ 
petual calm. — [iVb. 387.3 

27 There is scarce a thinking man in the world, 
who is inyolved in the business of it, but lives under 
a secret impatience of the hurry and fatigue he suffers, 
and has formed a resolution to fix himself, one time or 
otheTy in such a state as is suitable to the end of his 
being. You hear men every day, in conversation, 
profess that all the honour, power, and riches, which 
they propose to themselves, cannot give satisfaction 
enough to reward them for half the anxiety they 
undergo in the pursuit, or possession of them. While 
men are in this temper, which happens very frequently, 
how inconsistent are they with themselves! lliey are 
wearied with the toil they bear^ but cannot Jind in their 
hearts to relinquish it; retirement is what they want, 
but they cannot betake themselves to it; while they 
pant after shade and covert, they still affect to appear 
in the most glittering scenes of life: but sure this is 
but just as reasonable as if a man should call for. 
more lights whei^ he has a mind to go to sleep.— 

[ivb. 27.] 



Profectb. pellere. 27 apnd se segr^ ferre. institnere. 
aliquando. morti accommodatus. ita lis satisfacere nt. 
cnra. sins laboribus. sibi persuasnm est in se recipere, 
quod profectb. lacemas poscere. 
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28 AtticuSy one of the best men qf ancient Rome, 
was a very remarkable instance of what I am here 
speaking. This extraordinary person, amidst the oiyil 
wars of his country, when he saw the designs of all 
parties equally tended to the suhyersion of the liherty, 
by constantly preserving the esteem and affection of 
both the competitors, found means to serve his friends 
on either side; and while he sent money to young 
Marius, whose father was declared an enemy of the 
commonwealth, he was himself one qf Sylla's chief 

favourites^ and always near that general. During the 
war between CaBsar and Pompey, he still maintained the 
same conduct. After the death of Csesar, he sent money 
to Brutus in his troubles^ and did a thousand good offices 
to Anton/s wife and friends, when that party seemed 
mined. Lastly, even in that bloody war between 
Antony and Augustus, Atticus still kept his place in 
both their friendships; insomuch that the first, says 
Cornelius Nepos, whenever he was absent from Rome, 
in any part of the empire, wrote punctually to him 
what he was doing, what he read, and whither he 
intended to go; and the latter gave him constantly an 
exact account of all his afiairs.-— [[^o. 385.^ 

29 Tully says virtue and decency are so nearly 
related^ that it is difBcult to separate them from each 
other but in our imagination. As the beauty of the 
body always accompanies the health of it, so certainly is 
decency concomitant to virtue : as beauty of body, with 
an agreeable carriage^ pleases the eye, and that plea^ 
sure consists in that we observe all the parts with a 
certain elegance are proportioned to each other; so 



28 princeps ille bonorum omnium, exemplo. ex utraqne 
parte, dum enini. apnd SuUam plmimum posse* infoiv 
tuniis gravatiis. retinere. sedul6. 29 verecundia. 

arct^ conjmigi. divellere. species honesia. incessus. sibi 
constare. 
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do6s decency of behaviour^ which appears in our lires, 
obtain the approbation of all with whom we converse, 
£rom the order, consistency, and moderation of oar 
words and actions. This fows from the rererence we 
bear towards eyeiy good man, and to the world in 
general: for to be negligent of mhat any one thinks of 
you, does not onlj show you arrogant but abandoned. 
In all these considerations we are to distinguish how 
one virtue differs from another: as it is the part of 
justice never to do violence, it is of modesty never to 
commit offence* In this last particular lies the whole 
force of what is called decency; to this purpose that 
excellent moralist above-mentioned talks of decency: 
but this quality is more easily comprehended by an 
ordinaiy capacity, than expressed with all his elo- 
quence. — ^No, 104.] 

30 The greatest wits that ever were produced in 
one age, lived together in so good an understanding, and 
celebrated one another with so much generosity, that 
each of them received an additional lustre from his con- 
temporaries, and is more famous for having lived with 
men of so extraordinary a genius, than if he had himself 
been the sole wonder of the age. / need not tell my 
reader that I here point at the reign of Augustus, and 
I believe he will be of my opinion, that neither Yiigil 
nor Horace would have gained so great a reputation in 
the world, had they not been the friends and admirers 
of each other. Indeed all the great writers of that 
age, for whom singly we have so great an esteem, stand 
up together as vouchers for one another's reputation. 
But at the same time that Virgil was celebrated by 



modestia. Quse omnia efficit ea reverentia, &c aliorom 
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Gallus, Propertius, Horace, Varius, Tucca, and Ovid, 
we know that fiayius and M89yiu8 were his declared 
foes and calumniators. — ^No, 253.^ 

31 Among the seyeral qualifications of a good 
friend, Epictetus has very justly singled out constancy 
and faithfulness as the principal: to these others have 
added yirtue, knowledge, discretion, equality in age 
and fortune, and, as Cicero calls it, morum comitas^ a 
pleasantness of temper. If I were to give my opinion 
upon such an exhausted subject^ I should join to these 
other qualifications a certain equability or evenness of 
behaviour. A man often contracts a friendship with 
one whom perhaps he does not find out till after a 
year's conversation, when on a sudden some latent ill 
humour breaks out upon him, which he never discovered 
or suspected at his first entering into an intimacy with 
him. There are several persons, who, in some certain 
period of their lives, are inexpressibly agreeable, and in 
others as odious and detestable. 

It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in a 
friendship with one, who, by the changes and vicissi- 
tudes of humour^ is sometimes amiable and sometimes 
odious; and as most men are at some time in an 
admirable frame and disposition of mind, it should be 
one of the greatest tasks of wisdom to keep ourselves 
well when we are so, and never to go out of that 
which is the agreeable part of our character, — QiV^o. 
68.] 

32 There is not, in my opinion, a consideration 
more effectual to extinguish desires in the soul of man, 



31 notare. quibus addantur. annorum paritas. Mihi de 
re ssepissim^ agitata cogitanti visum est, &c. seqnalitas et 
congmitas. contumacia. consuetude, impedire. animus, 
nunc amorem, — ^nunc odium, &c. semper apud se morum 
jtcuuditatem couservare. 32 nihil magis valet ad extin- 

guendoe corporis appetitus. 
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^than the notions of Plato and his followers upon that 
subject. They tell us, that every passion which has 
been contracted by the soul during her residence in the 
body, remains with her in a separate state; and that 
the soul, in the body or out of the body, differs not 
more than the man does from himself when he is in 
his house, or in open air. When, therefore, the ob- 
scene passions in particular have once taken root, and 
spread themselves in the soul, they cleave to her inse- 
parably, and remain in her for ever, after the body is 
cast off and thrown aside. As an argument to con- 
Jirm this their doctrine^ they observe that a lewd youth 
going on in a continued course of voluptuousness,^ ad^ 
vances hy degrees into a libidinous old man; and that 
the passion survives in the mind when it is altogether 
dead in the body; nay, that the desire grows more 
violent, and like all other habits gathers strength by 
age^ at the same time that it has no power of exe- 
cuting its own purposes. If^ say ihey^ the soul is the 
most subject to these passions, at a time when it has 
the least instigations from the body, we may well sup- 
pose she will still retain them when she is entirely 
divested of it. The very substance of the soul is fes- 
tered with them, the gangrene is gone too far to be ever 
cured; the infldmmation will rage to all eternity. — 
INo. 90.3 

33 The jealous man is not indeed angry if you 
dislike another; but if you find those faults which are 
to be found in his own character^ you discover not only 
your dislike of another, but of himself. In short, he 
is so desirous of ingrossing all your love, that he is 
grieved at the want of any charm, which he believes 
has power to raise it; and if he finds, by your censures 
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on others, that he is not so agreeable in your opinion 
as he might be, naturally concludes you could love him 
better if he had other qualifications, and that by con- 
sequence your affection does not rise so high as he 
thinks it ought. If, therefore, his temper be grave or 
sullen, you must not be too much pleased with a jest, 
or transported with anything that is gay and diverting. 
If his beauty be none of the besty you must be a pro- 
fessed admirer of prudence, or any other quality he is 
master o^ or at least vain enough to think he is. — 
INo. 171.] 

34 Among many excellent arguments for the 
immortality of the soul, there is one drawn from the 
perpetual progress of the soul to its perfection^ without 
a possibility of ever arriving at it: which is a hint that 
I do not remember to have seen opened and improved 
by others who have written on this subject, though it 
seems to me to carry a great weight with it. How can 
it enter into the thoughts of man, that the soul, which 
is capable of such immense perfection, and of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity^ shall fall away into 
nothing almost as soon as it is created? Are such 
abilities made^br no purpose? A brute arrives at a 
point of perfection that he can never pass : in a few 
years he has all the endowments he is capable of; and 
were he to live ten thousand more^ would be the same 
thing he is at present. Were a human soul thus at a 
stand in her accomplishments, were her faculties to be 
full blown^ and incapable of farther enlargements, I 
could imagine it might fall away insensibly, and drop 
at once into a state of annihilation. But can we 
believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual pro- 

abinde colligere. qnibus de causis. facetiBd. tantum me- 
diocris. 34 inde qu6d sensim progreditur — ^nec unquaniy 
&c. demonstrari et explicari. magni esse momenti. in 
omnia usque ssecnia. frustrii. snnunum usque excellentis. 
si ad millesitfium vixerit aonum. matorus. sentiens. 
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gress of impToyements, and traTelling on from perfec- 
tion to perfection, after having Just looked abroad into 
the works of its Creator^ and made a Jew discoveries of 
his infinite goodness^ wisdom, and power, must perish 
at her first setting out, and in the yeiy beginning of 
her inquiries ? — [_No, 1 1 L] 

35 I have seen many an amiable piece of de^ 
formity; and haye obseryed a certain cheerfulness 
in as bad a system of features as ever was clapped 
together^ which hath appeared more loyelj than all 
the blooming charms of an insolent beauty. There is 
a double praise due to yirtue, when it is lodged in a 
hod J that seems to haye been prepared for the recep- 
tion of vice; in many such cases the soul and the body 
do not seem to be fellows. Socrates was an extraor- 
dinary instance of this nature. There chanced to be 
a great physic^omist in his time at Athens, who had 
made strange discoveries if men's tempers and indi- 
nations by their outward appearances. Socrates's dis- 
ciples, that they might put this artist to the trial, 
carried him to their master, whom he had neyer seen 
before, and did not know he was then in company 
with him. After a short examination of his face, the 
physi(^omist pronounced him the most lewd, libi- 
dinous, drunken old fellow that he had eyer met with 
in his whole life. Upon which the disciples all burst 
out a laughing, as thinking they had detected the 
falsehood and yanity of his art But Socrates told 
them, that the principles of his art might be yery true, 
notwithstanding his present mistake; for that he him- 
self was naturally inclined to those particular yices 



perspectis Da operibos yis&qne diyioft iUi beneyolentift, &c. 
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which the physiognomist had discorered in his coun- 
tenance, but that he had conquered the strong dispo- 
sition he was bom with by the dictates of philosophy. 
—INo. 86.] 

36 The exuberant and overflowing goodness of 
the Supreme Beings whose mercy extends to all his 
works, is plainly seen^ as I have before hinted, from 
his having made so very little matter, (at least what 
falls within our knowledge,) that does not swarm with 
life: nor is his goodness less seen in the diversity ^ 
than in the multitude of living creatures. Had he 
made one species of animals, none of the rest would 
have enjoyed the happiness of existence; he has, there- 
fore, specified in his creation every degree of life, 
every capacity of being. The whole chasm in nature, 
from a plant to a man, is filled up with divers kinds 
of creatures, rising one over another by such a gentle 
and easy ascent, that the little transitions and devia- 
tions from one species to another, are almost insensible. 
This intermediate space is so well husbanded and 
managed, that there is scarce a degree of perception 
which does not appear in some one part of the world 
of life. Is the goodness or wisdom of the Divine 
Being, more manifested in this his proceedings? — 
INo. 519.] 

37 Homer has excelled all the heroic poets that 
ever wrote, in the multitude and variety of his cha- 
racters. Every god that is admitted into his poem, 
acts a part which would have been suitable to no 
other deity. His princes are as much distinguished by 
their manners as by their dominions; and even those 



36 Plan^ manifesta est ilia Dei abundans benevolentia. 
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among them, whose characters seem whoUj made 
up of courage, differ from one another as to the par- 
ticular kinds of courage in which they excel. In 
short, there is scarce a speech or action in the Iliad, 
which the reader maj not ascrihe to the person that 
speaks or acts, tvithout seeing his name at the head 
of it. Homer does not onlj outshine all other poets 
in the yariety, hut also in the noyelty of his characters. 
He has introduced among his Grecian princes a. person 
who has liyed thrice the age of man, and conyersed 
with Theseus, Hercules, Polyphemus, and the first 
race of heroes. His principal actor is the son of a 
goddess, not to mention the offspring of other deities, 
who haye likewise a place in his poem, and the 
yenerahle Trojan prince, who was the father of so 
many kings and heroes. There is in these seyeral 
characters of Homer, a certain dignity as well as 
noyelty, which adapts them tit a more peculiar manner 
to the nature of an heroic poem. Though, at the 
same time, to giye them the greater yariety, he has 
descrihed a Yulcan that is a huffoon among his gods, 
and a Thersites among his mortals. — Q2Vo. 273.]] 

38 Amhition raises a secret tumult in the soul: it 
inflames the mind, and puts it into a yiolent hurry 
of thought. It is still reaching after an empty imagi- 
nary good, that has not in it the power to ahate or 
satisfy it. Most other things me long for can allay the 
crayings of their proper sense, and for a while set the 
appetite at rest; hut fame is a good so wholly ^/bre^n 
to our natures, that we haye no faculty in the soul 
adapted to it, nor any organ in the hody to relish it; 
an object of desire placed out of the possibility offruir- 



Beque res, nee sermo. nisL . long^ prsestare, inducere apnd 
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iion. It may indeed fill the mind for a while with a 
giddj kind of pleasure; but it is such a pleasure as 
makes a man restless and uneasy under it, and which, 
does not so much satisfy the present thirst, as it excites 
fresh desires, and sets the soul on new enterprises. 
For how few ambitious are there, who haye got 89 
much fame as they desire, and whose thirst after it 
has not been as eager in the yery height of their repu- 
tation, as it was before they became known and emi- 
nent among men? There is not any circumstance in 
Caesar's character, which gives me a greater idea of 
him^ than a Bayiag which Cicero tells us he frequently 
made use of in priyate conyersation: that he was 
satisfied with his share of life and fame, — se satis vel 
ad naturaniy vel ad gloriam vixisse. Many indeed 
haye giyen oyer their pursuits after fame, but that has 
proceeded either from the disappointments they haye 
met in it, or from their experience of the little pleasure 
which attends it; the better information or natural 
coldness of old age; but seldomj^rom a full satisfaction 
and acquiescence in their present enjoyments of it.-r- 
\Ji^o. 256.] 

39 The reliefs of the envious man are those 
little blemishes and imperfections that discover them- 
selves in an illustrious character. It is matter of great 
consolaticm to an enyious person, when a man ^ 
known honour does a thing unworthy himself: or when 
any action which was well executed, upon better in- 
formation appears so altered in its circumstances, that 
the fame of it is divided among many, instead of being 
attributed to one. This is a secret satisfi&ction to 
these malignants; for the person whom they before 
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could not bnt admire, they fancj is nearer their own 
condition as soon as his merit is shared among others. 
I remember some years ago, there came out an excel- 
lent poem, without ike name of the author. The little 
wits, who were incapable of writing it, began to pull in 
pieces the supposed writer. When that would not do, 
they took great pains to suppress the opinion that it 
was his. That again Jailed. The next refuge was to 
say it was orerlooked by one man, and many pag^ 
wholly written by another. An honest fellow^ who sat 
among a cluster of them in debate on this subject^ cried 
out, ** Gentlemen^ if you are sure none of you your- 
selyes had an hand in it, you are but where you were, 
whoeyer wrote it" But the most usual succour to the 
enyious, in case of nameless merit in this kind, is to 
keep the property, if possible, unfixed, and by that 
means to hinder the reputation of it from falling upon 
any particular person. You see an enyious man clear 
up his countenance^ if, in the relation of any man's 
great happiness in one point, you mention his uneasi- 
ness in another; when he hears such a one is yery 
rich, he turns pale, but recoyers when you add that he 
has many children. In a mord^ the only sure way to 
an enyious man's fayour, is not to desenre it. — [j^ro.l9.]] 

40 Nothing ought to be held laudable or becom- 
ings but what nature itself prompts us to think so. 
Respect to all kind of superiors is founded, methinks, 
upon instinct; and yet, what is so ridiculous as age? 
/ make this abrupt transition to the mention of this 
yice more than any other, in order to introduce a little 
story, which I think a pretty instance that the most 
polite age is in danger of being the most yicious. It 



ignoti scriptoriB. detrectare. frostrit (incorp. with preced. 
sentence.) Facetns quidom. disceptans. [Use here the 
ora/to obUqua^ ignotos. subito gaudio effeiri. Ut uno 
verbo dicam. 40 tam laudandnm. sic bieyiter transeo. 
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Happened at Athens, during a public representation of 
some plaj exhibited in honour of the commonwealth, 
that an old gentleman came too late for a place suitable 
to his age and quality. Many of the young gentlemen 
who observed the difficultly and confusion he was in^ 
made signs that they would accommodate him if he 
came where they sat. The good man bustled through 
the crowd accordingly; but when he came to the seats 
to which he was invited, the jest was to sit close, and 
expose him, as he stood out of countenance^ to the 
whole audience. The frolic went round all the Athe- 
nian benchplaces. But on those occasions there were 
also particular places assigned for foreigners: when the 
good man skulked towards the boxes appointed for 
the Liaoedaemonians, that honest people, more yirtuous 
than polite, rose all up to a man, and with the greatest 
respect receiyed him among them. The Athenians 
being suddenly touched with a sense of the Spartan 
yirtue and their own degeneracy, gaye a thunder of 
applause; and the old man cried out, ^^Tbe Athenians 
understand what is good, but the Lacedsemonians 
practise it." — [[ZVb. 6.] 



cujus . . . percept^ sollicitudine et molestid. pre pudore 
erubescentem. cunei. evadera. 



EXTRACTS FROM MISCELLANEOUS 
ENGLISH AUTHORS. 



Princely Ambition. 

Not onlj prirate men coyet to join manor to manor, 
with an endless view of increasing; but commonwealths 
also, where one would imagine the collective wisdom 
should think and devise for the best, endeavour to 
conquer province after province, and act as if thej were 
always to continue, hoping bj good government, to 
render themselves perpetual. But while common- 
wealths thus extend their limits, thej are working their 
own bane, for all extensive empires determine in a 
single person. Princes, whether they will place their 
happiness in the exercise of all sort of virtues, or in the 
enjoyment of all kind of pleasures, have the means and 
opportunity, either way, of giving themselves full con- 
tent. One kingdom will amply do it; yet with restless 
care they interrupt their sleep, hurt their health, suffer 
the incommodities of heat and cold, run the hazard of 
their lives, all to enlarge their territories, and are never 
satisfied till they can grasp the whole. This insatiable 
appetite has so prevailed, that even the best philoso- 
phers, and most famous lawgivers, except ^Lycurgus, 
have formed their models of government rather for 
increase than preservation; not that they could think 
such a constitution good or right, but they were com- 
pelled to adapt their schemes to the depraved manners 
and wild passions of mankind. — Dayenant's Essay on 
Universal Monarchy, 

Segresy in State Transactions. 

i^ Secresy is the very life and spirit of action; where 
government is so negligent and loose that it cannot be 
preserved, great desfgns never take effect, and are like 
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a mine full of holes and rents, which you can never 
spring so as to annoy your enemies. It has been eyer 
obsenred of great princes and captains, that they hare 
been impenetrable that way; their actions are like the 
effects of thunder, — ^the blow comes before you hear 
the noise. Nor can there be a perfect statesman that 
does not so contriye matters as to keep priyate the 
a£yrs of his own master, and to diye into the secrets 
of other nations he has to deal with. The Romans 
had this skill, or yirtue, call it what you please, to 
such perfection, that when King Eumenes, in a solemn 
manner, came to complain before the Senate of the 
proceedings of King Perseus, and to show the prepa- 
rations that prince was then making against the com- 
monwealth, as well what he had opened as the answers 
made to him from the Senate, were all kept priyate 
till the conclusion of that war. And yet about that 
time, as appears from livy, there were not fewer in 
the assembly than a himdred and fifty persons. But 
where factions reign, secrets of state are seldom pre- 
seryed. It is a yery ancient observation, — ^^ Nihil 
occulti esse in intestina discordia potest." For, where 
there are two parties formed in a country, they mu<* 
tually strive each to defeat the other's councils, and to 
bring what mischiefs, disgrace, and disappointmehts 
they can one upon another. — Ibid, 

The Durability of Empires. 

Nothing that is of a hasty growth, can be of a long 
continuance, which we may see made good in all the 
operations, either of art or nature. The lordship that 
Alexander had obtained over the world, was the quick 
result of victories suddenly gotten; therefore his power, 
which had not yet taken any root, was short-lived, and 
in a manner ended with him. The Assyrian and 
Roman empires, on tlie contrary, which continued so 
many centuries, were the slow product of time; the 
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foundations of tHem deeply laid by great men, and with 
much wisdom. It cost many consultations, battles, 
sdeges, much labour, and many a yaliant life, to rear up 
those superstructures, and they were many ages in 
erectiug ; but when finished, they were strong and solid 
fabrics, which were not to be shaken but in a great 
tract of time, and by yery much ill conduct These 
goyemments, firmly established a tfirst, and well rooted, 
were able to resist the yices of their people, the corrup- 
tion of their ministers, the lusts, madness, and profu- 
sion, or weakness and effeminancy, in a long succession 
of their princes. — Ibid, 

Qualifications for a Political Life. 

He who writes upon matters of goyemment, should 
use his utmost endeayours to diyest himself of all kind 
of passion, not only because it obscures his. judgment, 
and renders the fiusulties of his mind less free in their 
operation, but by reason that it leads him to mingle 
with the interests of the public his own inclinations, 
which oflen grow so preyalent as to make him forget 
the duty he owes to that commonwealth of which he 
is a member; and, guided by hatred or affection, he 
comes at last to forsake truth, which ought to be their 
only object who take upon them, either as historians 
to relate facts, or, as good citizens and patriots, to 
handle any high question of state, or as philosophers to 
correct the manners of the people. To allay that heat, 
howeyer, which mutual strife has stirred up, to throw 
off partiality to those whom we haye constantly thought 
in the right, to banish resentments we bear to such as 
we haye ever beUeyed in the >rrong, and from haying 
been long a party, to become an upright and an equal 
judge, is a difficult task; — ^and yet he must imdergo 
all this who desires to render his writings beneficial to 
his country. 

If such men are to be found,and if they be other 
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wise fitted for an undertaking of this nature, thej 
alone have a right to handle these points: — and we 
venture yet further to affirm, if there can he produced 
in this realm a set of persons qualified to perform all 
the functions and offices of state, who have not hitherto 
giyen up their names to anj faction, and who, in mat- 
ters of goyemment, are hlank and virgin tahles, that 
such, and none hut such, ought to have the whole 
administration of state-husiness, — that all offices of 
honour and trust ought to he committed to their 
hands, — ^that, if possible, the people should be repre- 
sented in parliament by none but such sort of men, 
who, neither entangled in old or new partialities, nor 
wrought upon by fresh or ancient animosities, might 
calmly and deliberately debate and pronounce upon 
the intricate and difficult afiairs that lie before them. 
— Davenant's Essays on Peace and War, 

Impartiality in Kulers. 

Great princes give the truest proof of their wisdom 
and conduct, when they govern steadily, without those 
sinister arts, which are commonly suggested to them 
by weak ministers, the mere creatures of popular 
favour, who have no intrinsic worth in themselves, 
who could never be taken notice of, nor come at 
power, but as they are cried up by the voices, and 
ushered by the strength of their followers of one or of 
the other party. But though statesmen may some- 
times find their account in divisions of the people, it 
is otherwise with Sovereigns, whose authority is al- 
ways thereby impaired and lessened; however, the 
posture of afiairs is often such that they cannot be 
subdued nor reconciled. In such cases, without doubt, 
a great and wise prince, if the circumstances of things 
will possibly admit of a perfect neutrality in him, is to 
incline neither to one nor to the other; for which 
reason Homer, who is the fountain of policy as well 
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as of all other knowledge, shows Jupiter, the supreme 
ruler, reproving the gods and goddesses siding some 
with the Greeks, and some with the Trojans. And 
when he youchsafes to descend upon Mount Ida, he 
takes part with neither, and is described holding the 
balance in which the destinies of both are weighed. 
But when necessity compels the Soyereign to declare 
himself, which now and then becomes unavoidable 
where factions haye been of long continuance, and are 
grown so powerful as to shake the throne bj their 
mutual fury; in such a juncture, a prince leaning that 
waj, where he thinks his own dignitj safest, and the 
public welfare most consulted, is to do it with that 
moderation, mercy, and compassion, that there may be 
room left for repentance, that the arms of the common- 
wealth may remain still open for those who desire to 
return with righter inclinations to her service. — Ibid, 

Public Inconstancy, illustrated by the History 

OF Manlius. 

There is no truer symptom of a distracted state, 
thoroughly infected and ripe for innovation, than to see 
persons publicly accused, courted and followed. If 
some think them innocent, it is, at least, a high disre- 
spect to that part of the Supreme Power, which is most 
concerned in the proceedings; and if this part be 
despised and insulted, it is a mark that your govern- 
ment is loose and weak, and that your laws are impo- 
tent. But if they are guilty, it is a sign that guilt has 
many favourers and protectors; than which there can- 
not be a more melancholy prospect. The Romans, till 
they were quite corrupted, behaved in another manner 
towards those who lay under popular accusations, of 
which Machiavel gives a very remarkable instance in 
the case of Manlius Capitolinus; who began to make 
parties, and raise tumults, in Borne, both against the 
senate and the laws. 
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From liyy's statement, it was evident how well that 
government was constituted, and how well that people 
was disposed; for in this case, though the nohility and 
he were great friends, and fierce defenders of one 
another's interests, none of them, not his verj relations, 
appeared on his hehalf ; and whereas at other trials, 
the friends of the criminal used to accompany him to 
the har in mourning, and with all other circumstances 
of sadness that thej could think o^ to work the judges, 
if possible, to compassion; Manlius went alone, with- 
out so much as one &iend to attend him. The tri- 
bunes of the people, who were otherwise always oppo- 
site to the nobilitj, and created on purpose to balance 
their power, when thej found the design tending to th« 
ruin of them all, thej joined heartily with them to 
remove so common a destruction : and the people of 
Rome were zealous for any thing that made for their 
advantage, and lovers of anything that crossed the 
nobility, though they had also their kindness for 
Manlius, nevertheless, when the tribunes cited him, 
and referred him to the judgment of the people, they 
condemned him to death, without any consideration of 
his former services. Our author adds, that in the 
whole of the Roman history, there is not an example, 
that with more efficacy demonstrates the justice of the 
commonwealth in all its orders and degrees of men; 
seeing that no citizen appeared in the defence of 
Manlius, who was a person of known virtues and en- 
dowments, and had done many honourable things, both 
in public and private; and the reason was, because the 
love to their country had a greater influence upon them 
than any other respect; and the consideration of the 
present danger of their affairs being stronger than the 
memory of his past merits, they chose to free them- 
selves by decreeing his death. — Ibid. 
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Description of the Early Britons. 

Britain was by the ancients accounted the greatest 
island of the known world. It extends from north to 
south nearly seyen hundred miles, and about two hun- 
dred miles in the breadth of its most extended angles. 
It was anciently called Albion, by the Romans, and 
some time before Caesar, it was called Britannia. 

The Britons were little known abroad, before the 
first entrance of the Romans into their isle, or the pre- 
parations and inquiries they made with a yiew to that 
expedition. Only those of their coasts which were 
opposite to Gaul and Belgium, were frequented by 
merchants from thence, who became thereby acquainted 
with them, but little with the inland proyinces: and 
these were the men, from whom Caesar drew his best 
intelligence concerning the country he intended to 
inyade. 

All that we find related of them by any credible 
witnesses or authority, before the Romans entered, is, 
that the whole country was filled with infinite numbers 
of people, greatlj abounding in all sorts of cattle or 
beasts, both wild (md tame; their houses poorly built, 
and scattered all oyer the country, as eyery man liked, 
and at smaller or greater distances as they were inyited 
by^the fertility of soil, or the conyenience of wood or 
of water. They liyed most upon milk, or flesh which 
they got by hunting; little upon com, which was not 
in much esteem or plenty among them. What clothes 
they wore to coyer any parts of their bodies, were 
usually of the skins of beasts; but much of their body, 
as arms, legs, and thighs, was left naked, and in many 
of them, the whole: — what was naked, was painted 
blue. This was uniyersal among ' them, whether 
esteemed an adornment, or a cause of terror to their 
adyersaries, or a mark to distinguish them from all 
their neighbours that came among them, as friends or 
as enemies. 

M 
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Their towns were most upon their coasts, and 
founded for the advantage of havens, and the recourse 
of strangers from the continent, to huj and sell or 
exchange wares with those of the island. These inhabi- 
tants were much more civilized than those of the inland 
country, by commerce and intercourse with other na» 
tions,especially the Gauls, who had long before been civi 
Hzed by the Roman colonies. The comrdodities exported 
out of the isle, were chiefly hides and tin; which last 
was peculiar to this country, and in much use abroad, 
both in nearer and remoter regions, where this island 
was chiefly known by the product of this commodity, 
conveyed among them at so great distances, and so 
much in request. Some silver they had, but not in 
common use, as having few mines, and little know- 
ledge how to improve them ; little iron, and that, too^ 
used either for arms or for rings, which was a sort of 
money current among thorn: the rest was of brass, 
which was brought &om abroad, and employed only 
for this use. 

Their language, customs, and religion, were gene- 
rally the same with those of the Gauls, before the 
Boman conquests in that province, which were much 
earlier than in Britain: this affinity made them fre- 
quently assist the Gauls upon the coasts, in their 
wars against the llomans, and gave the first occasion 
of CsBsar's invading Britain for revenge and safety, as 
well as conquest and glory. 

Their government was like ithat of the ancient 
Gauls, of several small nations under several petty 
princes; which seems to have been the original govern- 
ment of the world, and deduced from the natural force 
and right of patem.ol dominion. Whether these small 
British principalities descended Ity succession, or were 
elected by the advantages of f^gc, wisdom, or valour in 
the families of the prince, is not recorded. Upon 
great or common dangers, the chief commander of all 
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their foives was chosen by common consent in general 
assemblies. 

Their forces consisted diiefly of inSanixy, and yet 
they ooold draw great numliers of horse into the field 
apon great occasions. They likewise nsed chariots in 
fight, which, with short scythes fastened to the ends of 
the axle-trees, gave cruel wounds, great terror, made 
fierce charges upon the ranks of fbeir enemies, and 
were of mueh force to break or disorder them. Their 
common anns were small shields, but very large swords, 
whidi expressed more desire of wounding their ene- 
mies, than defending themselves. 

In their religion and their laws ^they were wholly 
goyemed by their Druids: these were die only persons 
of .any sort of learning in these nations, and this 
they derived by long tradition among them. It con- 
dsted in the obsenration of the heaycns, knowledge of 
the stars and their courses, and thereby the presages of 
many events, or at least seasons, wherein the vulgar 
are greatly interested^ The rest was formed of their 
doctrines of religion, forms of divine worship, and 
inBtmetums in morality, which consisted in justice and 
fortitude. Their lives were simple and innocent, in 
woods, «aves, and hollow trees; their food of acorns, 
berries, or other mast; their drink, water: which 
made them/ respected, and admired, not only for know- 
ing more than other men, but for despising what all 
others valued and puzsoed; suid by their great virtue 
and temperance they were suffered jiaticntly to reprove 
and correct the vices and crimes, ir<mi which them- 
selves were firee. All this together gave them sucli 
authoiity and veneration among the i»eoplc', that they 
were not only the priests, but tha judges too, through- 
oat the nation. No laws were instituted by princes or 
common authorities, without the proposal or approba- 
tum of the Druids; no person was punished by bonds, 
strokes, or death, without the judgment and sentence 
of the Dmids,— -from a belief that men would never 

M2 
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submit to the loss of their liberties, or lives, unless 
thej believed it was inflicted upon them by a Divine 
authority. — Sir W. Temple. 



The System op War pursued by the Native 

Americans. 

The maxims by which these native barbarians regu- 
late their military operations are well suited to their 
own particular state, and the nature of the country in 
which they act. They never take the field in numerous 
bodies, as it would require a greater effort of foresight 
and industry than is usual among savages, to provide 
for their subsistence during a march of some hundred 
miles through dreary forests, or during a long voyage 
upon their lakes or rivers. Their armies are not 
encumbered with baggage or military stores. Each 
warrior, besides his arms, carries a mat and a small 
bag bf pounded maize, and with these is completely 
equipped for any service. While at a distance from 
the enemy's frontier, they disperse through the woods, 
and support themselves with the game which they kill, 
or the fish which they catch. As they approach nearer 
to the territories of the nation which they intend to 
attack, they collect their troops, and advance with 
greater caution. Even^ in their hottest and most 
active wars - they proceed wholly by stratagem and 
ambuscade* They place not their glory in attacking 
their enemies with open force. To surprise and 
destroy is the greatest merit of a commander, and the 
highest pride of his followers. War and hunting are 
their only occupations, and they conduct both with the 
same spirit and die same arts. They regard it as 
extreme folly to meet an enemy who is on his guard 
upon equal terms, or to give battle in an open field. 
The most distinguished success is a disgrace to a 
leader, if it has been purchased with any considerable 
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loss of his followers; and they never hoast of a victory, 
if stained with the blood of their own countrymen. 
To fall in battle, instead of being reckoned an honour- 
able death, is a misfortune which subjects the memory 
of a warrior to the imputation of rashness or impru- 
dence. — Robertson's America. 

The Desolation drought bt the Northern 
Barbarians into Europe. 

Wherever the barbarians marched, their route was 
marked with blood. They ravaged or destroyed all 
around them. They made no distinction between 
what was sacred and what was profane. They 
respected no age, or sex, or rank. What escaped 
the fury of the first inundation, perished in those 
which followed it The most fertile and populous 
provinces were converted into deserts, in which 
were scattered the ruins of villages and cities, that 
afforded shelter to a few miserable inhabitants whom 
chance had preserved, or the sword of the enemy, 
wearied with destroying, had spared. The con- 
querors who first settled in the countries which 
they had wasted were expelled or exterminated, by 
new invaders, who, coming from regions farther re- 
moved from the civilized parts of the world, were still 
more fierce and 'rapacious. This brought new cala- 
mities upon mankind, which did not cease umitil the 
north, by pouring forth successive swarms, was drained 
of people, and could no longer furnish instruments of 
destruction. Famine and pestilence, which always 
march in the train of war, when it ravages with 
such inconsiderate cruelty, raged in every part of 
Europe, and completed its sufferings. If a man were 
called to fix upon the period in the history of the 
world, during which the condition of the human race 
was most calamitous and afflicted, he would, without 
hesitation, name that which elapsed from the death of 
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Theodosius^ the Great, to the establishment of the 
Lombards in Italy. — Robertson's Charles F, 

Description op the Roman Roads. 

All the Roman cities were connected with each 
other, and with the capital, by the public highways, 
which, issuing from the forum of Rome, traversed 
Italy, pervaded the provinces, and were terminated 
only by the frontiers of the empire. If we carefully 
trace the distance of the wall of Antoninus to R<Sme, 
and from thence to Jerusalem, it will be found that 
the great chain of communication, from the north-west 
to the south-east point of the empire, was drawn out to 
the length of four thousand and eighty Roman myes; 
The public roads- were accurately divided by mile- 
stones, and ran in a direct line from one city to 
another, with very little respect for the obstacles either 
of nature or of private property. Mountains were per- 
forated, and bold arches thrown over the broadest and 
most rapid streams. The middle part of the road was 
raised into a terrace which commanded ihe adjacent 
country; it consisted of several strata of sdnd, gravely 
and cement, and was paved with large stones, or in some 
places near the capital with granite. Soch was the soUd 
construction of the Roman highways, whose firmness 
has not yet entirely yielded to the effort of fifte^i 
centuries to destroy them. They united the subjects 
of the most* distant provinces by an easy and familisur 
intercourse; but their primary object had been to faci»- 
litate the marches of the legions; nor was any counti^ 
considered as completely subdued, till- it had been 
rendered in all its parts pervious to the arms and 
authority of the conqueror. The advantage of i^e- 
ceiving the earliest intelligence, and of conveying their 
orders with celerity, induced the emperors to establish, 
throughout their extensive dominions, the regular 
institution of posts< Houses were everywhere erected 
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at l^e distance only of five or six miles, each of them 
was constantly provided with forty horses, and, by the 
help of these relays, it was easy to travel a hundred 
miles in a day along the !^oman roads. The use of 
the posts was allowed to those who claimed it by an 
imperial mandate ; but though originally intended for 
the public service, it was sometimes indulged to the 
business or convenience of private citizens. — Ibid, 



1. Rise of Modern Trade and Commerce. 

The cities of Italy seem to have been the first in 
Ehirope which were raised by commerce to any con- 
siderable degree of opulence. Italy lay in the centre 
of what was at that time the improved and civilized 
part of the world. The crusades, too, though by the 
great waste of stock and destruction of inhabitants 
which they occasioned, they must necessarily have 
retarded the progress of the greater part of Europe, 
were extremely favourable to that of some Italian 
cities; The great armies which marched from all 
parts to the conquest of the Holy Land, gave extraor- 
dinary encouragement to the shipping of Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa, sometimes in transporting them thi- 
ther, and always in supplying them with provisions. 
They were the commissaries, if one may say so, of 
those armies; and the most destructive frenzy that ever 
befel the European nations, was a source of opulence 
to those republics. The inhabitants of trading cities, 
by importing the improved manufactures and expensive 
luxuries of richer countries, afforded some food to the 
vanity of the great proprietors, who eagerly purchased 
them with great quantities of the rude produce of their 
own lands. The commerce of a great part of Europe, 
in those times, accordingly, consisted chiefly in the 
exchange of their own rude, for the manufactured 
produce of more civilized nations. Thus the wool of 
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England used to be exchanged for the wines of France 
and th^ fine cloths of Fhinders, in the same manner as 
the corn in Poland is at this day exchanged for the 
wines and brandies of France and Italy. A taste for 
the finer and more improved manufactures was, in this 
manner, introduced by foreign commerce into countries 
where no such works were carried on. But when this 
taste became so general as to occasion a considerable 
demand, the merchants, in order to save the expenses 
of carriage, naturally endeavoured to establish some 
manufactures of the same kind in their own country. 
Hence the origin of the first manufactures for distant 
sale, that seems to have been established in the western 
provinces of Europe, after the fall of the Roman 
Empire. — Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, b. iii., c. 3. 

2. Description of Nomadic Life. 

Among nations of shepherds, a more advanced state 
of society, such as we find it among the Tartars and 
Arabs, every man is, in the same manner, a warrior. 
Such nations have commonly no fixed habitation, but 
either live in tents, or in a sort of covered waggons, 
which are easily transported from place to place. The 
whole tribe or nation changes its situation according to 
the different seasons of the year, as well as according to 
other accidents. When its herds and flocks have con- 
sumed the forage of one part of the country, it removes 
to another, and from that to a third. In the dry sea- 
son, it comes down to the banks of the rivers; in the 
wet season, it retires to the upper country. When 
such a nation goes to war, the warriors will not trust 
their herds and flocks to the feeble defence of their old 
men, their women and children; and their old men, 
their women and children, will not be left without 
defence, and without subsistence. The whole nation, 
besides, being accustomed to a wandering life, even in 
time of peace, easily takes the field in time of war. 
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Whether in marches as an army, or moves ahout as a 
company of herdsmen, the way of life is nearly the 
same, though the ohject proposed hy it he very differ- 
ent. They all go to war together, therefore, and every 
one does as well as he can. Among the Tartars, even 
the women have been frequently known to engage in 
battle. If they conquer, whatever belongs to the hos- 
tile tribe is the recompense of the victory; but if they 
are vanquished, all is lost, and not only their herds and 
flocks, but their women and children, become the booty 
of the conqueror. Even the greater part of those who 
survive the action are obliged to submit to him, for the 
sake of immediate subsistence. The rest are commonly 
dissipated and dispersed in the desert. — Ibid, b. v., c. !• 

3. Decay of Military Discipline among the 

Romans. 

Many different causes contributed to relax the dis- 
cipline of the Roman armies. Its extreme severity was 
perhaps one of those causes. In the days of their 
grandeur, when no enemy appeared capable of opposing 
them, their heavy armour was laid aside as unneces- 
sarily burdensome, their laborious exercises were ne- 
glected, as unnecessarily toilsome. Under the Roman 
emperors, besides, the standing armies of Rome, those 
particularly which guarded the German and Pannonian 
frontiers, became dangerous to their masters, against 
whom they used frequently to set up their own generals. 
In order to render them less formidable, according to 
some authors, Dioclesian, according to others, Con- 
stantine, first withdrew them from the frontier, where 
they had always before been encamped in great bodies, 
generally of two or three legions each, and dispersed 
them in small bodies through the different provincial 
towns, from whence they were scarce ever removed but 
when it became necessary to repel an invasion. Small 
bodies of soldiers, quartered in trading and manufao- 
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turing towns, and seldom removed from these quarters, 
became themselyes tradesmen, artificers, and manu- 
facturers. The civil came to predominate over the 
military character; and the standing armies of Rome 
gradu^lj degenerated into a corrupt, neglected, and 
undisciplined militia, incapable of resisting the attack 
of the German and Scythian militias, which soon after- 
wards invaded the western empire. It was only by 
hiring the militia of some of those nations to oppose 
that of others, that the emperors were for some time 
able to defend themselves. The fall of the western 
empire is the third great revolution in the affairs of 
mankind, of which ancient history has preserved a&y 
distinct or circumstantial account. It was brought 
about by the irresistible superiority which the militia of 
a barbarous has over that of a civilised nation ; which 
the militia of a nation of shepherds has over that of a 
nation of husbandmen, artificers, and manufacturers. 
The victories which have been gained by militia have 
generally been, not Over standing armies, but over other 
militias in exercise and discipline inferior to them-' 
selves. Such were the victories which the Greek 
militia gained over that of the Persian empire; and 
such too were those which, in later times, the Swiss 
militia gained over that of the Austrians and Burgun* 
dians.— i^tc?. b. v., c. 1^ 

4. Effects of Industry on National Revenue. 

Artificers, manufhcturers, and merchants, can aug- 
ment the revenue and wealth of their society by parsi- 
mony only; or, as it is expressed in this system, by 
privation, that is, by depriving themselves of a part of 
the funds destined for their own subsistence. They 
annually reproduce nothing but those funds. Unless, 
therefore, they annually deprive themselves of the 
enjoyment of some part of them, the revenue and 
wealth of their society can never be in the smallest 
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degree augmented bj means of their industry. Farmers 
a;nd country labourers, on the contrary, may enjoy com* 
pletely the whole funds destined for their own subsist- 
ence, and yet augment at the same time the revenue 
and wealth of their society. Over and above what is 
destined for their own subsistence, their industry annu- 
ally affords a neat produce, of which the augmentation 
necessarily augments the revenue and wealth of their 
society. Nations, therefore, which, like France or 
England, consist in a great measure of proprietors and 
cultivators, can be enriched by industry and enjoyment. 
Nations, on the contrary, which, like Holland and 
Bj^mburgh, are composed chiefly of merchants, arti-^ 
ficers, and manufacturers, can grow rich only through 
parsimony and privation. As the interest of nations 
so differently circumstanced, is very different, so is 
likewise the common character of the people. In those 
of the former kind, liberality, frankness, and good 
fellowship, naturally, make a part of their common 
character; in the latter, narrowness, and a selfish dis- 
position, averse to all social pleasure and enjoyment.-*— 
Ibid, b, v., c. 9. 



Character of Alfred. 

For fifteetf y^ars after the restorfttion of Alfred, 
England enjoyed universal repose* During four years 
only of the latter part of his reign, he experienced for- 
midable hostilities from an invasion conducted by 
Hastings, the most renowned of piratical heroes, which 
afforded scope for the virtues, as well as abilities of 
Alfred. He set free the wife and sons of that femous 
freebooter, who had been made prisoners: he caused 
Vessels to be built twice as long as those of the enemy, 
both steadier and swifter, as well as higher, not formed 
afler the Frankish or Frisian model, but as he himself 
thought they might be most serviceable. His cultivar 
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tion of the ornamental arts did not blind him to the 
dignity of the usefiil arts. He devised means of mea- 
suring time, in order to improve it, and he was on this 
occasion the first improver of ship-building, and the 
founder of a naval force. He continued to compose 
Anglo-Saxon poetry throughout his busy life: his pro- 
pensities to Itterature grew up in a general state of the 
grossest ignorance. 

He brought together such scholars as the time 
afforded, to remedy this evil, among whom his biogra- 
pher, Asser^ was conspicuous. Envying their know- 
ledge of Latin, he acquired that language in his thirty- 
eighth year, sufficiently to translate Bede, the only book 
of Saxon history then extant; Orosius, to whose text 
he added his own information, or account of Germany 
and of northern voyages; and Boethius, whose repre- 
sentations of the natural equality of men, and whose 
invectives against tyrants, he, with at least as generous 
a spirit, rendered into Anglo-Saxon verse. He en- 
forced education by refusing to promote the uneducated ; 
and at an advanced period of his reign, he who was 
called by his biographer " The Truth-teller," thanked 
Grod that those who sat in the chair of the instructor, 
were then capable of teaching. In any age or country, 
such a prince would be a prodigy. Perhaps there is 
no example of any man who so happily combined the 
magnanimous with the mild virtues, who joined so 
much energy in war, with so remarkable a cultivation 
of the useful and beautiful arts of peace, and whose 
Tersatile faculties were so happily inserted in their due 
place and measure, as to support and secure each other, 
and give solidity and strength to the whole character. 
That such a miracle should occur in a barbarous age 
and nation; that study should be thus pursued in the 
midst of civil and foreign wars, by a monarch who 
suffered almost incessantly from painful maladies; and 
that it so little encroached on the duties of government, 
as to leave him for ages the popular model for exact 
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and watchful justice, are facts of so extraordinary a 
nature, that they raay well excuse those who hare sus^ 
pected that there are some exaggeration and suppres- 
sion in the narrative of his reign. But Asser writes 
with th e simplicity of an honest eye-witness. The Saxon 
Chronicle is a dry and undesigning compend. The 
Norman historians, who seem to have had his diaries 
and note-hooks in their hands, choose him as the glory 
of the land which was become their own. There is no 
subject on which unanimous tradition is so nearly suffi- 
cient evidence, as on the eminence of one man over 
others of the same condition. The bright image may 
long be held up before the national mind. This tra- 
dition, however paradoxical the assertion may appear, 
is in the case of Alfred, rather supported than weakened 
by the fictions which have sprung from it. Although 
it be an infirmity of every nation to ascribe their insti- 
tutions to the contrivance of a man, rather than to the 
slow action of time and circumstances, yet the selection 
of Alfred by the English people, as the founder of all 
that was dear to them, is surely the strongest proof of 
the deep impression left on the minds of all, of his 
transcendant wisdom and virtue ; juries, the division 
of the island into counties and hundreds, the device of 
frank-pledge, the formation of the common or custo- 
mary law itself, could have been mistakenly attributed 
to him by nothing less than general reverence. How 
singular must have been the administration of which 
the remembrance so long procured for him the charac- 
ter of a lawgiver, to which his few and general enact- 
ments so little entitled him. 

Had a stronger light been shed on his time, we 
should have undoubtedly discovered in him some of 
those characteristic peculiarities which, though always 
defects, and generally faults when they are not vices, 
yet belong to every human being, and distinguish him 
from his fellow men. The disadvantage of being 
known to posterity by general commendation, instead 
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of discriminating description, is common to Alfred wjtb 
Marcus Aurelius. The character of both these orn^ 
ments'of their station and their species, seems about to 
melt into abstractions, and to be not so much portraits 
of man, as models of ideal perfection. Both fVimish a 
useful example that study does not disqualify for 
administration in peace, or for vigour in war, and . that 
scrupulous virtue may be combined with vigoroq^ 
policy. The lot of Alfred forbad him to rival the 
aQQomplishments of the imperial sag«. But he ,w^ 
pious without superstition; his humbler knowledge w^ 
imparted with more simplicity; his virtue was pipre 
natural: he. had the glory to be the deliverer as well .90 
the.&ther of :his country; ^nd he escaped the unh^p- 
piness of suffering his authority to be employed in 
religious per8ecntiQn.-^jR J, Maqkintosh. 



The Speech op Antonio Sodbrini, before the 

Magistracy op Florence, in Defence of 

A Popular Form op Government. 

It would certainly be very <^sy, most worthy citi- 
2ens, to demonstrate < that the writers on .civil afi^irs 
bayer not been so free of thetr praises on a popular 
government as on that of n single prince, or one under 
the 'administration of the nobles: yet. as the desire of 
liberty is of loi^ standing, and in a manner natural in 
thia city, imd the conditions of the citizens suited to 
equality, a very necessary foundation of popular govern- 
ments, it ought, doubtless, to be preferred by us before 
all otlicEB. This has, indeed, 1)een unanimously deter- 
mined in our consultatimis, that the <»ty should foe 
gon^med in the name and by the authority of. the 
people. Popular government, however, must be reduced 
under due order and regulation, which consists prind-^ 
pally in two fundamental points: the irst is, that ail 
places uf honour and profit, both in the city and thceugh- . 
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oat its dominions, be from time to time bestowed hy a 
general council of all those who are by onr laws qua- 
lified for a share in the government, and no new laws 
be passed without the approbation of this council. 
Hence, as it will not be in the power of private citizens, 
or any particular conspiracy, or secret intelligence, to 
bestow places of dignity and authority, so none will 
be excluded from them by the passions, or at the plea** 
sure of others, but they will be distributed according to 
the good qualities and deserts of men; nor will it be in 
the power of one or a few, by new laws, and with the 
authority of the magistracy, to introduce another govern* 
ment, because he can make no alteration in the present 
without the consent of the universal council. The 
second fundamental point is, that resolutions of impor* 
tance, that is, such as concern peace or war, the exami* 
nation of new laws, and, in general, all things necessaij 
to the administration of such a city and dominion, be 
debated by magistrates particularly a]»pointed to those 
charges, and by a more select council of prudent and 
experienced citizens, deputed by the popular council. 
For the knowledge of state affairs not idling within 
the capacity of every one's understanding, it is necessary 
that they should be managed by such as are equal to 
the chaige. Besides, such matters often require dis- 
patch and secresy, and therefore cannot come und^ 
the consultations or reso]uti4)n8 of the multitude. Nor 
is it necessary for the pruscrvaticm of liberty, that such 
afilairs should be debated in very large assemblies: for 
liberty remains secure while the distribution of offices, 
and the enactment of new laws, depend on imiveisal 
consent. Provision then being made with relation -to 
these two points, the government becomes truly popu- 
lar, the liberty of the city well founded, and the laud^le 
form of the republic fixed and durable. How .ea^^ 
these two fundamental props may lie provide49 and 
what great advantages they will produce, is not <mly 
demonstrable by maiiy seasons, but will appear most 
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eyidently by example. For as to the goyernment of the 
Venetians, though it belongs only to the nobles, yet 
these nobles are no other than private citizens, and are 
so numerous, and of such different qualities and con- 
ditions, that it cannot be denied to partake in a great 
measure of a popular form of administration, and it 
may in many particulars be imitated by us; and yet it 
is founded chiefly on those two bases, on which that 
republic has for so many ages preserved, together with 
its liberties, union, and civil concord, and is advanced 
to so great a height of glory and grandeur. Nor has 
the union of the Venetians proceeded &om their situ- 
ation, as many imagine; for in that situation may 
possibly arise, and sometimes have actually arisen, con- 
tentions and seditions; but a form of government so 
well modelled, and so well proportioned in all its parts, 
could never fail of producing such precious and admir- 
able effects. Neither ought we to be less moved by 
our own than by foreign examples; but then we are to 
consider them in a contrary light, for our city had 
never a form of government like to this, which has 
been the cause that our constitution has been always 
subject to frequent changes, sometimes trampled on by 
the violence of tyrannies, at others suffering terrible 
breaches from the ambitious and covetous contentions 
of a few, and sometimes shaken and endangered by 
the unbridled licentiousness of the multitude. And 
whereas cities were built for the quiet and happy living 
of the inhabitants; the fruits of our governments, our 
happiness, our repose, have been confiscations of goods, 
banishments, and beheadings of our miserable citizens. 
The regulations introduced int(» the parliament differ 
not from those of former times in this city^ which pro- 
duced nothing but contentions and calamities, and after 
infinite vexations, both public and private, at last ended 
in tyrannies. How much more prudent then is it to 
avoid those forms of governments which, from reason 
and example among ourselves, we may be assured are 
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pernicious, and to embrace such as, by reason and 
example of others, we may be satisfied are salutary and 
happy! For the mere force of truth obliges me to 
say that, in our city, a government, constituted in such 
a manner as that a few citizens shall be invested with 
an immoderate authority, will be a government of a few 
tyrants, who will be so much more pernicious than a 
single tyrant, as an evil becomes greater and does more 
mischief the more it is multiplied. And if there were 
no other causes, the difference of opinions, with the 
ambition and various desires of men, would not afford 
any hopes of a lasting agreement; and discord, which 
is highly pernicious at all times, would be more so in 
the present juncture, when you have sent into exile so 
powerful a citizen, and are deprived of so important a 
part of your state, and when all Italy is in the greatest 
danger from a foreign army within its bowels. It has 
been very rarely, and perhaps never absolutely in the 
power of the whole city to regulate itself according to 
its discretion; but since by the divine favour you have 
power now put into your hands. Heaven grant that 
you may not, to your own infinite prejudice, and to the 
eternal disgrace of the Florentine prudence, lose the 
opportunity of laying the foundation of a free govern- 
ment, so well regulated, as not only to render your- 
selves happy while it lasts, but to promise you its per- 
petuity, and to leave for an inherit€ince to your children 
and posterity such a treasure, and such a happiness, as 
neither you nor your progenitors ever possessed or 
knew.— GuicciARDiNi : {translated hy GeoffryFenton 
1618.) 

The Reply of Antonio Vespucci to the above, 
ON the same Occasion. 

If a government, most worthy citizens, modelled 
according to the form proposed by Antonio Soderini, 
could produce the desired effects with the same ease as 
is delineated, he must certainly be a man of a very 

N 
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corrupt taste, who should desire anj other gOTemment 
in our country; he would be a very bad citizen, who 
was not already in love with the form of a republic, in 
which virtue, merit, and worth, were the chief recom- 
mendations to notice and honour. But I cannot com- 
prehend what grounds we have to hope that a goyem- 
ment wholly placed in the people, will produce such 
great benefits. I know well what reason teaches, what 
experience shews, and what the authority of able men 
confirms, that in so great a multitude there are not to 
be found that prudence, that experience, and that order 
from which we can promise ourselves that the well 
informed shall be preferred to the ignorant, good men 
to bad, men of experience to such as never had the 
management of any business. For as from a judge of 
no skill or capacity we can expect no righteous sen- 
tence, so from a people full of confusion and ignorance 
cannot be hoped, unless it be by chance, any prudent or 
reasonable choice or resolution. And can we believe 
that in public governments what can hardly be discerned 
by wise men, who mind no other business, should be 
known and distinguished by an unskilful and inexpe- 
rienced multitude, composed of persons of so great a 
great a variety of talents, conditions and customs, and 
men wholly taken up with the business of their par- 
ticular callings, — ^not to mention that the immoderate 
conceit which every one will have of himself, will 
excite them all to the desire of honours? Men, besides, 
will not be content in a popular government with 
acquiring the honourable benefits of liberty, but will all 
aspire to the principal stations, and intermeddle in 
debates on a£^rs of the highest importance and diffi- 
culty. For the modesty of giving place to one who has 
more knowledge, or more merit, reigns less among us 
than in any other city; but persuading ourselves that 
of right we ought all to be on a level in every respect, 
the posts of virtue and worth, if left in the power of 
the multitude, will be confounded; and this ambitious 
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desire diffusing itself through the greater part, will put 
more power into the hands of the less knowing and less 
deserving, for being many more in number, they will 
have the greatest power in a state constituted in such 
a manner, that opinions are counted not weighed. 

What security then will you have that, content with 
the form that you would introduce at present, they will 
not quickly confound the schemes, so wisely projected, 
by new inventions, and imprudent laws? Wise men 
in such a case have no power to resist, and those acci- 
dents, which are at all times dangerous in such a 
government, will be much more so now, because it is 
the nature of men when they part from one extreme, 
in which they have been held by violence, to run 
wiUiilly to the other extreme, without stopping in the 
middle. Thus he who gets free from a tyranny runs 
headlong, if not stopped, into an unbridled licentious- 
ness, which may abo justly be called a tyranny; because 
a people too resembles a tyrant, when it gives to the 
undeserving, and takes away from the meritorious; 
when it confounds degrees and distinctions of persons: 
and its tyranny is perhaps the more pestiferous, in pro- 
portion as ignorance is the more dangerous, as it has 
neither weight, nor measure, nor laws, than malignity, 
which At worst is directed by some regard, is restrained 
by some bridle, and confined vrithin some bounds. 

From these causes, and from the nature of human 
affidrs, which commonly decline and alter for the worse, 
it is more to be feared that those imperfect regulations, 
with which you propose to begin, vdll in process of 
time be entirely disordered, than to be hoped that either 
by time or opportunities they will be brought to per- 
fection. But have we not examples of our own, with- 
out seeking them from others? Was ever this city 
nnder the absolute goremment of the people without 
being full of divisions, without being shaken in every 
party and idling into fiM^ons, which have at last made 
way for a sodden revolution in the state? And if we 

N2 
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must needs look out for foreign examples, why should 
we not remember that a government wholly popular 
was the cause of so many tumults in Rome, that, had 
it not been for the military skill, and love of arms, the 
life of that republic would have been but of a short 
date? Why cannot we put ourselves in mind that 
Athens, a most flourishing and most powerful city, lost 
its empire, and afterwards fell under slavery to its own 
citizens and to foreigners, by no other means than by 
managing the weighty matters of state according to the 
resolutions of the multitude? But I see no reason why 
it should be said that, in the method already introduced 
into the Parliament, liberty is not preserved entire: for 
all afiairs are referred to the disposition of the magis- 
trates, who are not perpetual, but changed, nor elected 
by a few, but, being approved by many, have, accord- 
ing to the ancient custom of the city, their election 
determined by lot. How then can they be appointed 
by f^tions, or at the will of particular citizens? We 
shall have a much greater certainty that the most 
important afiairs will be examined and directed by the 
best informed, most experienced, and gravest persons, 
who will manage them with an order, secresy, and dis* 
patch, quite different from those of the people, who are 
incapable of such matters, and are sometimes most pro- 
fuse in expenses where there is the least need, and at 
other times, when there is the greatest necessity, so 
close and niggardly, as oftentimes, for the sake of saving 
a very small sum, to run themselves into vast expenses, 
and dangers. The weakness of Italy, and in particular 
of our own country, are highly worth our concern. 
How imprudent then would it be for us, when we have 
need of the most skilful and experienced physicians, to 
put ourselves into the hands of those who have least 
skill and experience! It is your duty to consider, in 
the last place, that you will keep your people in greater 
quietness, and more easily induce them to take such 
resolutions as are beneficial to themselves, and to eveiy 
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indiyidual, by giving them a moderate share of power 
and authority; for, by referring every thing absolutely 
to their disposal,^ there will be danger of their becoming 
insolent, and too difficult and refractory to the counsels 
of your knowing and well-disposed citizens. — Ibid. 



Progress of Princely Tyranny. 

Power is a plant that from a small seed will grow 
to a prodigious height; it will draw to its own roots all 
the nourishment, and it will so spread itself as to over- 
shadow whatever is round about it; it is not difficult 
to interrupt its beginnings, but when it has attained to 
its fall strength, it is hardly to be shaken; we should 
contemplate '^primus dom inandi spes in arduo; ubi 
sis ingressus adeos studia, et ministros." Before a 
prince has fully established his dominion, common 
interest may unite his neighbours in a common danger, 
but if he be suffered to fix himself strongly, fear, inte- 
rest, and flattery, will intervene: nations will crowd in, 
and beg they may be admitted to receive his yoke; 
some will want his protection, some will request his 
aid, in order to oppress others; some states will per- 
haps submit, as being careless who has the dominion, 
80 they may have the trade and riches; and there is no 
sort of corruption that will not enter into the hearts of 
commonwealths, princes, and their people, when once 
the virtuous thoughts of defending public liberty are 
extinguished: so that a king, who by the cowardice or 
folly of some of his neighbours, is suffered to become 
an overmatch for the rest, will in no long course of 
time have the whole world slaves, either to his fortune, 
or to his power; and if some sparks of virtue and 
courage remain in any single nation, so as that it 
should hold out for a while, and desire to preserve 
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natural freedom, it will be left to stand alone, or rather 
mankind will become so depraved, as that all the rest 
will give their helping hands, and join in its destruc- 
tion. — Davenant. 

The Five Ages of Empires. 

Which way soever we consider great empires, whether 
in their in£Eincj, in their blooming youth, in their man- 
hood and full strength, or in their declining age, we 
shall find mankind in all these several periods of time, 
afflicted with wars, ^unine, bloodshed, thraldom, and 
devastations. They are brought forth with paugs, and 
the first exertions of their vigour are destructive to 
their neighbours. As they spread themselves further, 
it is still with destruction of others. It is true, their 
youth is full of courage, heroic ardour, magnanimity, 
and of all that we call virtuous, while they are in the 
early chase of glory: — ^but what is this renown they 
hunt after? Is not the foundation of it laid in battles, 
sieges, sackings, and those other effects of war, which 
involve mankind in various sorts of misery? But when 
they are come to manhood or fiill strength, ruin grows 
more extensive: they are no longer warmed with the 
virtuous desire of fame, but inflamed with ambition. 
They range about for prey wantonly, and not out of 
hunger; they vex not here and there a city, but lay 
whole regions waste. They kill of others, or lose them- 
selves, twenty, forty, or a hundred thousand men in 
one battle; and when they are quite debauched with 
power, then follow breaches of faith, stratagems, circum- 
ventions, inobservance of treaties, oppression of vassals, 
Brands, perjury, rapes, murders, burnings, and all the 
other monsters with which the earth is pregnant, after 
she has engendered with the god of war. When these 
great empires again arrive to their old and declining 
age, the diseases contracted for want of action, affect 
and interrupt the peace and felicity of mankind, as 
much as the furious excursions of their youth and man- 
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hood. For be it either in a commonwealth, or in a 
dngle person, power never gets to a very eminent 
height, but it runs into all sort of corruptions, and there 
is rarelj any sound health in the bodj politic, but while 
it is kept in motion. But where thej are come to their 
decrepid age, they do not, like natural bodies, whom 
time has weakened and wasted, &dl gently, and by 
insensible degrees. These mighty fabrics, indeed, the 
parts of which were strongly cemented at first, endure 
many shocks, storms, disasters, and attempts, before 
hey are entirely overthrown. — Ibid. 
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HOGARTH. With Engravings of Costumes, Antiquities, &c. If. 3d. 

• OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. With Cuts, &c. lOrf. 

• OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. By the Rev. BARTON 

BOUCHIER, M.A. With Maps and Views. If. 

•OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY; from the Creation of thfe 
World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. With Engravings. Sixth Edition. 3s, 6d, 

A MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; with the Ancient and 
Modem Names marked with their proper Quantities. By the Rev. W. HILD- 
YARD. M.A. 2s.6<L 

• OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY By the Rev. T. G. HALL, M.A., 

Professor of Mathematics, lUng's College, London. With Cuts. lOd. 

• THE INSTRUCTOR; or. Progressive Lessons in General Knowledge. 

With Questions for Examination upon each Lesson. In Seven Volumes, each 
being complete in itself, and illustrated by Numerous Wood Cuts. Price 28. 
VoL I. EXERCISES and CONVERSATIONS, with easy Lessons from History. 
—Vol. IL LESSONS on HOUSES, FURNITURE, POOD, and CLOTHING.— 
Vol. in. LESSONS on the UNIVERSE.— VoL IV. The BOOK of the C ALEN. 
DAR, the MONTHS, and the SEASONS.— VoL V. DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY.— VoL VI. ELEMENTS of ANCIENT HISTORY.— VoL VIL 
ELEMENTS of MODERN HISTORY. 



A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION. QytheRev.J.EDWARDS,M.A.,Eing'sCoUege. Second Edition. 2«.W. 
EASY POETRY for CHILDREN ; selected by a Lady. U. 6d. 
POPULAR POEMS for YOUNG PERSONS. Selected by 

ELIZABETH PARKER. 3s.9(t. 

• READINGS IN POETRY ; a Selection from the Works of the 

best English Poets; with Specimens of the American Poets; Literary Notioei 
of the Writers', and Notes. Fourth Edition, with Additions. At.6d. 

• READINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE; choice Speci- 

mens of the best BngliA Writers ; with Essays oo English Literature, it. 64. 
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• READINGS IN BIOiS^RAPH Y ; a Selection of the Lives of the 
' most Emlneot Mentof adl ^Kations. Sooond Edition, enlaiged. is. 6d 

'BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, aelected from the Saturday 
Magazine. Is. 4d. 

READINGS IN NATURAL THEOLOGY; op, the Testimony of 
Nature to the Being, Perfections, and Government of God. As. 

BIBLE BIOGRAPHY ; or, Histories of the Lives and Conduct of 
' the Principal Characters of the Old and New Testaments. At. 6d. 

BIBLE NARRATIVE chronologically arranged ; with an Historical 
Account of the Jewish Nation ; and forming a Consecutive History from the 
Creation to the Termination of the Jewish Polity. By MISS ZORNLIN. 
With a set of Maps. 7/. 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY for the Instruction of Children. From the 
Books of the Old Tkstambnt : arranged in Questions and Answers. 2«. 6d. 

A GUIDE to the STUDY of the HOLY SCRIPTURES, in 
the Form of a Catechism. By Mrs. G. ARBUTHNOT. 3s. 6d. 

BIBLE MAPS FOR SCHOOLS. A Series of New and Correct Maps, 
accompanied by Memoirs, illustrative of the Geogr^hy and History of the 
Holy Scriptures. Sewed, 8*. 

♦A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND; with a copious Chrol 
nology, Tables of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Questions for Ezaminatioaf. 
Abridged from Gleig's Family History of England. 6f . 

*THE CHURCH SCHOLAR'S READING BOOK; consisting 
of Readings in various branches of knowledge, selected from the Saturday 
Magazine, and enlarged and illustrated by a copious explanatory Index 
appended to each Volume. Three Volumes, price 3s. each. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY ; Ac- 

• counts of the Potttic^ dondition. Geographical Situation, and Social State 
of the principal Nations of Antiquity. By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 10». 6d. 

TUB STUDENT'S MANUAL OF MODERN HISTORY; em,. 

bracing the principal European Nations, their Political History, and the 
Changes in thair Social Condition. By the same Author. 10s. 6d. 

* HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the Aswnsion 

iQf Jasus Christ to the Conveasion of Constantino. By Dr. BURTON 6s. 6d. 

THE EARLY CHRISTIANS ; their Manners and Customs, Trials 
and SurFBRiNos. By the Rev. W. PRIDDEN, M.A. Fourth Edition. As. 



• ARITHMETIC TAUGHT BY QUESTIONS. Is. 6d. 

^HINTS on TEACHING VULGAR and DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 
By^the Right Rev. T. Y. SHORT, D.D^ , Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 8d. 

IMPROVED ARITHMETICAL TABLES, Fractionally and Deci- 
V ; ^iially arranged, ^th Short Rules for Mental Calculation. 9d. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ARITHMETIC. By 
W. H. CRANK, Mathematioikl Master, St. Mark's College, Chelsea. As. bound. 

• A FIRST BOOK IN GEOMETRY ; including Pjuanb and Solid 

Gkombtry, and an Introduction to TRraoNOMXTny. Xr. 6<l>» . 

• A FIRST BOOK IN ALG£BRA> for th« Yfwng Student 1& 6d. 
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THE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, for Schools, and the Junior Classes 
in Colleges. By the Rev. Professor HALL, M.A., King's College. 6s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIFFllRENf lAli and 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By the Same. Third Edition, Revised. Ut.Gd. 

• EASY LESSONS IN MECHANICS : with Familiar iHustr^tions 

of the Pi-actical Application of Mechanical Principles. 3s. 

A COMPANION to EUCLID ; a Help to the Understanding an^ 
Remembering of the First Four Books ; with a net of Improved Figures, is. 

THE FIGURES OF EUCLID ; with Questions, and a Praxis of 
Geometrical Exercises. By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M. A., of Kiqgl^^CpU. 3s. 

LECTURES on ASTRONOMY, delivered at KING'S COLLEGE, 

London, by the Ilev. Professor MOSELEY, M.A. With Blustrations. ht>, &2. 

• MECH,ANICSi APPLIED to the ARTS^ By th^^^e, Ms, eel. 

• READINGS in SCIENCE; being familiiar Explanations of iiiterefeti 

ing Appearances and Principles in Natural PhilOsopliy. With Engrax^iagB. LJL 



LE TELLIER'S FRENCH GRAMMAR, translate^ mi pca^ticali^ 
adapted for English Teaching. By J. F. WATTEZ, Frencl^ At^ter, ^ng's 
College, London. 4s. And by the same, 

COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES on the most FAMILJAl^ IDIOM^ 

of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. 2s. 6d. 

VENTOUILLAC'S RUDIMENTS of the FRENCH LANGtTAGE; 
or FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK. Revised by the same. 3s. 6d. 

LIVRE DE CLASSE; with ENGLISH NOTES. By the kite 
Profess6r L. T. VENTOUILLAC. New Edition, Revised. 5s. 

VENTOUILLAC'S FRENCH POETRY ; ya^EmmuJi^fmi^. . 2f. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES on FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY; 
with a Lexicon of Idiomatic Tbrbs. By ISIDORE URASSBUR, Vrench 
Professor in King's College and the Charter-House. 3f.6(i. 

THE FRENCH SCHOOL CLASSICS. Caceful Ahridgments of 
Popular French Works, for the Use of Young Fenons gf ^tl^ Sexit^ , 



1. Tblemaqub. 28, 6dL 

2. VoTAGBS Dv Cyrus. 28, 

3. Beubaii^b. Is. bU 



4. Pierre lb QRiWKJ)* 9s, 
^. Charles .XJI. S^ 
6. Gil Bl^, 48, 



BERNAYS'CPpofesBor, King!g College, London) GERMAN »0]^;|l]^- 
MAI(. Four^ Edition, revised. 5s. 

BERNAYS' GERMAN EXERCISES, adapted to t^ Qij^i^mar. 
Sixth Edition. ^.Qd. 

BERN AYS' GERMAN EXAMPLES, iUu^trating the .Author's 
Grammar, and forming a KEY to the Exercises. Third Edition. Ss. 

BERNAYS' GERMAN READER, a Seleetion fpm the most 
Popular Writers, with Translations and Notes. Third Edition. &f, 

BERNAYS' GERMAN POETRY FOR BEGiNNSRS. 4s, . 
BERNAYS' GERMAN HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 7.t. 
B£RNAYS* GERMAN POEITIQAL ANTHO^LpGy 7*, 
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LATIN. 
MAJOR'S LATIN EXERCISES for the JUNIOR CLASSES OF 

KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL, LONDON. Third Edition 2/. 6<2. 

LATIN EXERCISES for MIDDLE FORMS in SCHOOLS. By 
the Rey. J. EDWARDS, M.A., Second Master of King's College School, and 
Classical Examiner to Christ's Hospital. Am. And by the same, 

t PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN LYRICa 3*. 
IL PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN ELEGIACS and 

HEROICS "If 

III. The CATILINE of SALLUST; with Anthon's Notes. 2«. 6rf. 

IV. The JUGURTHA of SALLUST; with Anthon's Notes. 2^. 6dL 
Y. SELECT EPISTLES of CICERO and PLINY ; with EnglUh 

Notes. 4f. 

SELECT ORATIONS of CICERO; with English Notes. 2«. 6rf. 
LATIN SELECTIONS: CORNELIUS NEPOS, PH^EDRUS, 

and OVID'S METAMORPHOSES; with a Vocabulary, &c. By THOMAS 
S. CARR, one of the Classical Masters, King's College. Z$. 6d. 

RULES AND EXERCISES in the USE of the LATIN SUB- 
JUNCTIVE mode. By the Rev. JAMES CROCKER, M.A. As. 

The Key, for the Use of Teachers. 2s, 6d. 

THE AULULARIA AND THE MEN(ECHMEI OF PLAUTUS, 

With GloBsariesand Notes by JAMES HILDYARD, M.A., Fellow of Corpus 

Christ! Collegei Camb. 7«* 6d. each. 



« GREEK. 

THE FIRST GREEK READER, from the German of JACOBS, 

with ENGLISH NOTES, strictly Elementary. By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, 
M.A., Second Master of King's CoUege School. Second Edition. &i. 6d. 

EXCERPT A EX HERODOTO: with ENGLISH NOTES, by the 
Rev. J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Head 3Iaster of Bang's College School. At. 6d. 

EXCERPTA EX XENOPHONTIS CYROP^DIA, Tidth a 

Vocabulary, and English Notes. By the same. 3s. 6d. 

XENOPHON'S ANABASIS of CYRUS. Books L and IL 

with EligUsh Notes, &c. By D. B. HICKIE, LL.D. ; Head Master of 
the Grammar School, Hawkshead. 3s. 6d. 

A SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT. 3s. 6d. bound. 

THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENGLISH TESTAMENT. 

The Greek, and the English, in Parallel Colmnns on the same page. 8s. 6dL 

THE GREEK TEXT of the ACTS of the APOSTLES ; with 
Notes, Original and Selected. By H. ROBINSON, DJD. 8s. 



*#* The Works marked by a Star, in the whole of the Publisher's Lists ^ are 
produced under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education 
appointed bp the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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